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The Story of Business 
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Professor of Banking, New York University 


hem VERY FUTURE of business in the United 
States may well have been determined by events 
in November. The Republican victory at. the polls 
and the coal strike, together with their repercussions, 
will vitally affect business and labor for years to 
come. 

The Republican landslide, which has been so widely 
interpreted as a sharp swing to the Right, was rather, 
an my opinion, an expression of the desire of our 
people to return to the tested American way of free 
competitive capitalism and cast off some of the 
shackles of government regimentation. The vote also 
reflected the reaction (conscious and unconscious) of 
many people of medium and low incomes to the high 
prices which now prevail. And, contrary to popular 
opinion, many workers voted for a change because 
they were weary of the continuous round of strikes, 
which reduce their income and force them to draw 
on the accumulated savings they had planned to use 
for a more comfortable life in the future. 

Business leaders will indeed be ill advised to as- 
sume that the vote presages a return of labor to its 
pre-Roosevelt status. One election and the passage 
of labor legislation cannot wholly undo the labor de- 
velopments of thirteen years—nor is it desirable that 
it be done. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


John L. Lewis and his coal strike did more to in- 
sure the passage of regulatory labor legislation than 
any political upset could do. His strike against the 
government again demonstrated the fallacious belief 
of many present-day labor leaders that they are 
above the law. Lewis himself under similar circum- 
stances in 1919 said: “We cannot fight our govern- 
ment.” He evidently thought he could in 1946; but 
the result was foredoomed. His defeat was inevitable. 

Organized labor, even more than the general pub- 
lie, will reap the whirlwind John L. Lewis has sowed. 
In addition to suffering along with the rest of the 
public from the general shortage of coal, organized 
labor suffered a reduction in income because of the 
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layoffs caused by industrial fuel shortages and, in the 
future, will be adversely affected by the labor legis- 
lation which is certain to flow from Lewis’ battle with 
the government. 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


When Lewis capitulated on December 7, a creep- 
ing paralysis caused by coal shortages had begun to 
envelop American industry. Hundreds of thousands 
were out of work and millions more (particularly in 
the steel, automobile, and other basic industries) were 
slated to be laid off as the effects of the freight em- 
bargo ordered by the government became widespread. 
Lewis’ dramatic order to his miners to return to work 
caused an abrupt reversal of this trend and industry 
quickly resumed full-scale operations. 

Paradoxically, the effects of the coal strike, like any 
other strike, will be both inflationary and deflation- 
ary. The greatest inflationary pressure will be against 
the prices of durable goods as a result of the great 
improvement in public psychology caused by the set- 
tlement and the very favorable reaction of the securi- 
ties markets. Another inflationary pressure, also par- 
ticularly against durable goods, is that caused by the 
reduction in output owing to the strike. 

In direct opposition to these upward price pres- 
sures, however, are the following deflationary forces: 


1. Reduction in wage income through working time 
lost and the less favorable outlook for the success of 
impending strikes will reduce the expenditures of 
the economic group which has been spending so 
freely in recent months. 

2. Others who did not suffer a reduction in wage 
income will probably come under the influence of 
this clear-cut demonstration that the coming round 
of wage demands will be forcefully resisted and will 
become more careful in their spending, which will 
further reduce demand. 

3. Prices of many articles, despite pent-up demand, 
are already beyond the reach of many people. As is 
well known, higher prices in normal times reduce 
demand. This deflationary effect will be magnified 
by the less favorable outlook for wage increases. 
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4. Even before the coal strike, with hourly wage 
rates higher than ever before, the weekly take-home 
pay in many industries was actually smaller than 
previously because of fewer hours of work. This type 
of reduction in wage income is greatly accentuated 
by strikes and their interference with production. 


One inevitable outcome of the coal strike will be 
revision of our one-sided labor laws. In this respect, 
John L. Lewis has rendered, even though unintention- 
ally, a great service to American business by focusing 
public attention on the present dangerous and un- 
sound situation. Single-handed he has insured the 
passage of decent labor laws. Just as the New Deal 
gave labor its rights, the new Congress will legislate 
responsibilities to accompany those rights. Public 
opinion has been thoroughly aroused and will see that 
Congress does not shirk its duties to all the people. 

So, while we suffered great inconvenience and con- 
siderable damage was done to our economy through 
loss of production, in the long run the results are 
bound to be favorable. No price is too high to pay 
for fair, workable labor laws. 


OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 


During November, business continued at a high 
level. Prices increased in many lines, particularly 
durable goods, and employment, except for strikes, 
was at a very high level. Sales trends indicated that 
trade would continue at a very high level during the 
Christmas shopping season. 

Failure of the coal strike (at least, at this time!) 
caused most observers to feel that the wage-price 
spiral could be brought under control and that the 
boom-and-bust pattern of economic readjustment 
could be avoided. It greatly increased the probability 
that the downward readjustment in business which 
is bound to take place in the coming months can be 
limited to a minor recession characterized chiefly by 
slowly declining prices. 

Evidence mounted in November of increasing buy- 
ers’ resistance to current prices. In New York City, 
the higher liquor prices which followed decontro] 
caused a slump of 30% to 40% in retail sales. At the 
same time, evidence of substitution was shown by 
the announcement of the Wine Institute that wine 
sales for the entire country were nearing an all-time 
peak, 

The post-OPA price increases in November on 
many durable goods caused widespread cancellation 
of orders by consumers. One large well-known elec- 
trical manufacturer found it advisable to inform the 
public through press releases from the president and 
paid advertisements that current price increases on 
their products were fully warranted and had not put 
their prices up to the level of prices in general. 

To this growing sales ‘resistance was added the 
further problem of record-breaking inventories, 


which continued to increase in most lines during the 
month. 

The increase in business loans, which was so pro- 
nounced during the first three weeks of November, 
declined during the last week. This trend will bear 
watching as it reflects the confidence of borrowers. 

The money market was largely under the influence 
of the Treasury’s calling of $3,261 million of 142% 
notes due December 15, 1946, and the roll-over of 
$3,768 million of certificates due December 1. About 
$500 million of the certificates, it is expected, will not 
be rolled over but will be redeemed for cash. These 
operations will decrease the war loan account by 
about $4 billion. This will terminate, it is understood, 
the government’s policy of redeeming maturing obli- 
gations, primarily for the purpose of reducing the vol- 
ume of bank deposits. 4 

What policy the Treasury will adopt in the near 
future concerning refunding operations will depend 
entirely on business activity, and on the movement 
of commodity prices and bank loans. If a further 
spiral between prices and wages should set in, accom- 
panied as it would be by an increase in the volume 
of loans, then the Treasury would be forced to offer 
new securities to ultimate investors for cash in order 
to redeem bank holdings of government obligations 
and thus effect a corresponding reduction of the vol- 
ume of bank deposits. If this is done, a decline in 
the prices of government bonds may be expected. 
And, money rates, particularly over-the-counter rates 
will firm. 

Of course, as soon as the inflationary spiral runs its 
course and the deflationary spiral sets in, the policies 
of the Treasury and of the Reserve authorities would 
be just the opposite. A recession in business, with 
commodity prices decreasing and the volume of bank 
loans leveling off, would cause the Treasury to with- 
hold offering any new securities to nonbank investors, 
and to rely primarily on any surplus that may be at 
its disposal and on funds accruing to the various trust 
accounts under its supervision to reduce maturing 
obligations held by the banks. Bank deposit reduc- 
tion through redemption of government securities 
would drop to a very low level. In fact, the monetary 
authorities might even sell bonds to the banks to 
increase deposits if the deflationary trend should 
become serious. 

The stock market, which has been adversely influ- 
enced by the poorer outlook for business and busi- 
ness profits since the early part of July, continued to 
decline during November because of the coal strike 
developments. The shadow of the wage demands 
(and probable strikes) of the rubber, automobile, 
packing-house, oil, and steel workers also hung over 
the equity market. Toward the end of the month, the 
firm stand taken by the government vis-a-vis Lewis 
caused stock prices to firm. 
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Shrinking Our Federal Budget 


HE Truman Administration, which, of course, re- 

mains in full control of the Executive branch of 
the Federal Government, has doubtless about com- 
pleted fiscal plans for its second full peacetime year. 
The Congress to which the Budget Message setting 
forth these plans must be submitted will be dominated 
by the “opposition.” Several leaders of the Republican 
party have been setting goals for the coming fiscal 
year which may be at variance with the programs of 
their political opponents. What the outcome of all 
this will be in terms of receipts and expenditures, of 


expansion or retrenchment in governmental activities, 
of modification of tax systems or tax burdens, of debt 
management or debt retirement must remain for the 
future to disclose. 

But there is a certain factual framework into which 
all fiscal policy and fiscal programs must fit regard- 
less of party lines or political predilections. It is the 
purpose of this article to set forth some of the more 
salient facts by which both political parties are con- 
fronted in formulating their plans for the fiscal year 
1947-1948. 


I. The Over-all Budget Picture 


HE trend of federal expenditures during the past 

fifteen years indicates the effect of the New Deal 
legislation of the Thirties. It presents a picture of 
government finances geared to war, and of the tasks 
stemming from the war in our post-hostilities econ- 
omy. During the 1932 fiscal year, total federal expen- 
ditures amounted to $4.5 billion. By 1936, expendi- 
tures had practically doubled. The Second World War 
raised our federal budget to unprecedented heights, 
expenditures reaching $100.4 billion during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1945. 

The complexion of the federal budget has under- 
gone many radical changes. The largest single ex- 
penditure item during 1932 was for veterans’ pen- 
sions and benefits. After 1921 military expenditures 
did not exceed $1 billion until the fiscal year 1938. 
Expenditures of $350 million during 1933 for relief 
‘and work relief marked the beginning of the New 
Deal program. Relief outlays reached their peak in 
1939, when they amounted to $2.5 billion. Public 
works expenditures and aid to agriculture more than 
doubled during the Thirties. 

With the huge increase in the federal debt, expen- 
ditures for interest have risen to $5 billion, from the 
$599 million expended during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932. Welfare expenditures under the social 
security and railroad retirement programs have grown 
from $29 million in 1936 to $845 million! during the 
1946 fiscal year. The war enacted further changes in 
the expenditure picture. The major items in the 
budget today are military activities, veterans’ pen- 
sions and benefits, international finance, and the in- 
terest on the debt. 

1Excluding refunds of taxes. 


The latest budget estimates available for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending next June 30 include expendi- 
tures totaling $41 billion. Of this amount, $19 bil- 
lion is labeled for national defense, $6.2 billion for 
veterans’ pensions and benefits, $5 billion for interest 
on the public debt, $3 billion for international finance, 
$1.9 billion for refunds of taxes, and approximately 
$6 billion for general government, public works, aid 
to agriculture, and the social security programs.? 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Employment and payrolls of the Federal Govern- 
ment have followed a course similar to total expendi- 
tures. In 1929, fewer than 600,000 individuals were 
employed in civilian capacities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and all its agencies, including government 
corporations. In that year the total payrolls did not 
quite reach $90 million. A decade later nearly a mil- 
lion persons were working for the Federal Govern- 
ment for some of its agencies. Naturally, war activi- 
ties added greatly to this army of government em- 
ployees. Civilians on the payrolls of the various war 
agencies numbered only slightly more than 200,000 
in June, 1939, but by August, 1945, they reached a 
peak in excess of 2,850,000. Since that time the num- 
ber of employees of these agencies has been declining, 
while those of other government organizations has 
been rising. The net result is that government em- 
ployment declined less than a million and a quarter 
from August, 1945, through September, 1946. The 
decline in payrolls was about $185,000,000—from 
slightly less than $700 million in the earlier month 
to more than $513 million in the later period. Thus, 

1See tables 1 and 2; Chart 1. 
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Table 1: Federal Expenditures, by Major 
Functions 


Sources: Treasury Department; Bureau of the Budget 
In Millions of Dollars 


’ Total Ex- 

Defense tS saad Interest = sae peuitares 

Fiscal Year and an on and Other | (Excludin; 
var Benefits Debt Duties Debt Re- 

tirement) 
LOS2Fen.. 753 985 599 101 2,097 4,535 
1983 35. 680 863 689 70 1,562 3,864 
1934..... 531 557 157 64 4,102 6,011 
W985. 2 is 69 607 821 76 4,817 7,010 
1936 we. jce 900 2,351 749 54 4,612 8,666 
COS Teas, 929 1,137 866 56 5,189 8,177 
198825... 1,029 582 926 100 4,602 7,239 
19S9%...2; 1,206 557 941 68 5,935 8,707 
1940..... 1,657 557 1,041 91 5,652 8,998 
L941 ccs 6,301 563 1,111 90 4,646 | 12,711 
1942..... 26,011 556 1,260 94 4,476 | 32,397 
1943..... 72,109 602 1,808 79 8,581 | 78,179 
1944..... 87,039 730 2,609 266 3,100 | 93,744 
1945..... 90,029 2,060 3,617 1,716 2,983 | 100,405 
1946525. 48,542 4,253 4,722 3,034 4,468 | 65,019 
1947¢....] 18,978 6,205 5,000 1,857 8,990 | 41,030 


eBudget estimate of August, 1946. 


the number of civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in September of this year was 2.7 times that 
of 1939 and 4.3 times that of 1929. Payrolls were 3.5 
times those of the last prewar year and 5.7 times 
those of 1929 (see Table 3). 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Over-all changes in the sources of tax revenues have 
been nothing short of revolutionary since late pre- 
World War I years. Even when comparison is made 
with the Twenties, or in a number of instances with 


the Thirties, changes are drastic. At the outbreak of 
World War I, liquor taxes accounted for roughly a 
third of the total tax revenue of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Customs duties in 1914 amounted to about 
43% of the total of taxes collected by the national 
government. At no time since repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment have liquor taxes brought in as 
much as 13%. They are expected to produce only 
7% during the current fiscal] year. Custom duties 
even in the Twenties never reached above 17.5% of 
total tax revenues, and this year they are expected 
to bring in only about 1.2% (see Table 5). Taxes 
based upon income appear to be about the only type 
which has through the years kept pace with advanc- 
ing total outlays. 

Marked changes have occurred, too, in the degree 
of progressiveness of the taxes on the income of indi- 
viduals, as may be seen from Table 4. In 1918 the 
married man with two dependents paid $36 in income 
taxes, while the $1 million income was taxed more 
than $700,000. By 1929, however, a man in these 
circumstances paid no income tax on a $3,000 in- 
come, while the levy on $1 million incomes amounted 
to over $230,000. Ten years later the $3,000 income 
still paid no income tax, while the $1 million income 
paid upwards of $680,000. World War II brought a 
marked extension of income-tax liability to the lower- 
income brackets, but it also increased the tax liabil- 
ity of $1 million incomes to $900,000. The present 
law imposes an income tax amounting to $190 on the 
$3,000 income and a $839,000 tax on the $1 million 
income. 


Il. Fixed Commitments 


T THE core of the federal budget are found vari- 
ous expenditures which may be designated as 
commitments of the government. Primarily are ex- 
penditures, the amounts for which, although depend- 
ing upon external factors, can be considered as fixed 
obligations. These include interest on the public debt, 
veterans’ pensions and benefits, international finance 
commitments, and refunds of taxes and duties. 
Estimated expenditures for these items during the 
current fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, total $16.2 
billion (see Table 2). 


INTEREST ON THE DEBT 


Interest on the public direct debt amounted to 
$599 million in 1932. Today it stands at $5 billion 
or approximately 12% of the expenditures estimated 
for the current fiscal year. This will remain an irre- 


ducible expenditure for the fiscal year 1948, with little 
likelihood of any marked changes for the next few 
years. The direct interest-bearing debt amounted to 
$261 billion on November 30, with the annual interest 
rate computed at 2.046%. Any operation to refund 
the short-term issues into long-term debt at a higher 
interest rate will increase interest charges. 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS AND BENEFITS 


The government is committed to spend approxi- 
mately $6.2 billion on behalf of veterans during the 
current fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. Adding the 
$2.4 billion for terminal leave payments to former 
enlisted personnel, the total increases to $8.6 billion. 
The terminal leave payments are nonrecurring. 

Readjustment benefits under Public Law 346, the 
GI Bill of Rights, and disability pensions form the 
major part of veterans’ expenditures. The readjust- 
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ment benefits include education and training, loan 
guaranties, and readjustment allowances for unem- 
ployed veterans. Although tighter regulations are 
now in effect, expenditures for veterans’ pensions and 
benefits will probably be higher during the 1948 fiscal 
year. 

On July 31, 1945, there were 1,052,213 active 
cases receiving pensions or disability compensation 
from the Veterans Administration. The latest avail- 
able information shows 2,112,707 on the rolls at the 
end of October (see Table 7). The peak for service- 
incurred disability pensions is supposed to be reached 
twenty to thirty years after the war, or between 
1965 and 1975.1 It has been estimated that 4 million 
World War II veterans will probably file claims for 
disability awards.” 

Under the GI Bill (Public Law 346), veterans 
of World War II are entitled to on-the-job training 


1House of Representatives, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, 79th Congress, 2nd Session, Hearings on the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1947, p. 861. 
*Tbid., p. 870. 


Table 2: 


Federal Expenditures, Fiscal Years 
1945, 1946, and 1947 
Source: Treasury Department 
In Millions of Dollars 


First Four Fiscal Years 
Months, 

Expenditures for Fiscal Actual 
Year 1947| 1947 


Esti- 
(Actual) | natedt | 1946 | 1945 


Defense and war: 


War Department.............. 2,030 | 8,060a| 27,800 | 50,337 
Navy Department... ......... 2,064 | 5,150 | 15,161 | 30,047 
MRE MER AES ras So Sa as 0h ees 0 1,187 | 5,768 | 5,581 | 9,645 
EL ae a a 5,281 | 18,978 | 48,542 | 90,029 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits: 
Adjusted service certificate fund.| .... —— 9 
National service life insurance 
NEEM e  tostis- cet wisp obese oes Q75 1,381 | 1,117 
Benefits under Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act.............. 1,157}| 6,205 | 1,267 b 
Pensions and compensation. ... . 552 1,218 708 
CO oe ee ee 268 386 226 
G25 Sr ee Wiolatta} elatn! ala 2,252 4,252 2,060 
Interest on the public debt....... 1,179 | 5,000 | 4,722 | 3,617 
Refunds of taxes and duties...... 756 | 1,857 | 3,034 | 1,715 
International finance: 
Bretton Woods: 
International Bank........... oct 159 
International Monetary Fund.}| ....|| 3,093 | .... 
Export-Import Bank—cap. stock] 325 674 
Credit to United Kingdom ..... 600 tees 
LEN Ee, ee ae 925 | 3,093 833 


Social security and railroad retire- 


* ment programs’............... 476 845 808 
(IEMUNOVORKS Is. 5 iearsibicenntoss & 403|| 5,737 407 822 
Aid to agriculture*.............. 1,159 998 762 
Other ae Se ae Pe eee 754 1,386 1,092 
Expenditures from anticipated 

ep isnentel appropriations,...| .... 160 
Total expenditures (excluding debt 

BPUIPEICHU) ccc nddam oe tleaé sc 13,185 | 41,030 | 65,019 |100,405 
Government corporations (net)...| 889cl 509 | 1,305¢ To 

1August budget estimate 


2Does not include refunds of taxes; includes transfers to trust accounts 
Includes transfers to trust accounts 

alncludes $60 million expenditures for civil functions 

bLess than $500,000 

eExcess of credits, deduct 


Table 3: Employment and Payrolls of the 
Federal Government,! by Branches? 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Executive? Total Federal 


Period 
Employment | Teyeel\s | Employment | Fasrolls 

Monthly average 
OGG Wert eayeeteace 575,585 $86,433 596,492 $89,995 
L9SO5 ee choot 622,891 89,514 643,747 93,165 
LOST eee. 606,542 90,465 627,377 94,071 
O89) Re fay ct 599,542 84,679 621,636 88,277 
OSS Ticks ne oe 604,397 17,242 630,064 81,023 
1984 (Rye eee 690,883 93,182 718,744 97,460 
OSB ct tae cain ares 789,447 113,455 819,079 118,166 
NOSO. ae nite 863,390 128,856 894,073 133,730 
LOST CME ee setae 864,283 129,215 896,931 134,326 
Iss etieee lcs 867,697 | 130,329 | 899,962 | 135,539 
TOS Sean 927,643 | 140,641 | 960,496 | 146,013 
TO40" Fe oe 1,032,893 158,135 | 1,067,550 163,749 
OA litt eicetet st. 1,392,605 219,048 | 1,430,780 295,211 
Le naan noni 2,262,203 396,931 | 2,303,526 403,643 
LOAS ees tas 3,177,743 650,578 | 3,221,846 658,173 
1944S cient soe 3,305,844 683,897 | 3,350,538 691,789 
1945 January...... 3,406,672 689,461 | 3,449,802 697,247 
February. .... 3,473,254 654,307 | 3,516,640 662,047 
March... 2... 3,531,808 704,713 | 3,574,833 712,581 
Aprillaaeircctia 3,570,080 679,932 | 3,613,169 687,700 
MAY erie bare 3,629,328 693,471 | 3,672,391 701,274 
ALT ty aa eee 3,675,768 707,062 | 3,718,860 715,016 
Daly rere cts 3,782,967 720,324 | 3,826,861 728,436 
August....... 3,777,605 690,240 | 3,821,451 698,444 
September... .} 3,683,661 622,992 | 3,727,474 631,011 
October....... 3,451,871 583,198 | 3,495,546 591,320 
November. .. .| 3,256,349 563,626 | 3,300,038 571,666 
December... .| 3,388,037 695,089 | 3,431,746 701,686 
1946 January...... 2,929,899 520,011 | 2,973,297 528,365 
February. .... 2,882,635 493,818 | 2,926,050 502,043 
March? = - 2,855,223 512,706 | 2,898,455 520,936 
April. .| 2,817,396 525,711 | 2,860,350 534,034 
Mayenne an 2,830,442 553,910 | 2,873,057 562,563 
Junes. 26% 2,766,165 645,188 | 2,808,686 654,045 
Jalye: calos 2,682,586 550,412 | 2,725,779 559,137 
August....... 2,618,805 521,859 | 2,661,921 530,631 
September p. .| 2,512,500 504,554 | 2,555,400 513,409 


Note: Figures include civilian employees of the War and Navy departments and 
the Maritime Commission. They do not include members of the Armed Forces. 

{Monthly figures of employment are of the first of the month. Payrolls are for all 
pay periods ending within the calendar month. 

2Includes employees outside continental United States, force-account (temporary) 
construction workers and fourth-class postmasters. 

‘Includes certain government corporations. 

pPreliminary. 


and educational benefits up to four years. The num- 
ber of veterans taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities has far exceeded estimates, and has 
necessitated an upward revision of veterans’ expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year. The figures for Octo- 
ber show more than one million veterans in educa- 
tional institutions, with an additional] 594,541 tak- 
ing part in on-the-job training programs. 
Readjustment allowances for unemployed veterans 
reached a peak in April, 1946. Veterans are entitled 
to $20 per week unemployment benefits up to a maxi- 
mum of fifty-two weeks, depending upon length of 
service. Advantage of this provision may be taken 
within two years after discharge, or two years after 
the termination of the war, which has not yet been 
officially proclaimed. The number of veterans apply- 
ing for unemployment allowances will, of course, de- 
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CHART 1: FEDERAL EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR FUNCTIONS 
Source: Treasury Department 
Billions of Dollars 
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pend upon the employment situation. General Brad- 
ley believes the peak for the educational benefits and 
readjustment allowances will probably be reached 
during the next three or four years, with the peak 
for loans more distant.1 The guaranty benefit for 
loans under Title III of Public Law 346 is available 
up to ten years following the official termination of 
the war. 


Table 4: Federal Income Taxes Paid by Married 
Man with Two Dependents, for Specified Income 
Groups in Selected Years 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


In Dollars 


Net Income Group 1918 1946 
OU einige sharuis 36 sess 190 
5,000. oc crate sere 156 3 589 

1D,0000 axe. chee 782 40 1,862 
2B,000 5 555. esis 8,672 838 8,521 
PO OOO Fra ass): 10,982 4,166 24,111 
75,000... osc00s 21,422 9,146 42,322 
100,000.)....:..002. $4,982 | 14,846 62,301 
1,000,006. 2 -' crete oc 702,982 | 230,846 838,850 


_ No allowance for personal deductions. The years are those in which the income 
is earned. 


Additional expenditures for veterans include hos- 
pital and domiciliary facilities, and the national life 
insurance appropriated fund. The latest estimate for 
veterans’ pensions and benefits for the current fiscal 
year is the August figure of $6.2 billion, an increase 
of $1.8 billion over the January estimate. It is be- 
lieved that the expenditures for disability pensions 
will continue to increase for many years, although the 
unemployment and educational benefits will decrease 
after a few years.” 


'Tbid., p. 862. 
*Ebid., p. 870. 
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The last session of Congress (79th Congress, 2nd 
session) appropriated more than $10 billion on behalf 
of veterans, plus a contract authorization of $441 mil- 
lion for hospital construction.1 The appropriations 
are broken down as follows: 


"etorererorererere: 


—I\NSN 


Ss 3 In Milli 
Veterans Administration = Dolls o 


Independent Offices Act, 1947........... 000s cee eee 4,431 
Public Law 299 (readjustment benefits, 1946)........... 500 
Second Urgent Deficiency Act, 1946.................... 115 
Pay Act of 1946 (Public Law 349)...............0.000- 54 
Third Urgent Deficiency, 1946...............0ccceeeee 417 
Third Deficiency, 1946.5 ou us ds ot cuans Cae mente 1,847 


First Supplemental, 1947 (automobiles and other con- 


‘veyances for veterans). 5 ...3..0ec0r esse oken sacs cy ee oe 
Total Veterans Administration......................- 7,394 
——_— 
Housing, Education, etc. 
Public Law: S415. 0 svsjssa5 Sate = Tevet actos nis) stacaiatatee 254 
Whird Deficiency; VO4LG.s case Seetotasie cise issn. f Sainisinalale 15 
Total Lei ikGu ctsehe cmaere Paneer eet REE oe ae 329 
Armed Forces Leave Payments 
First. Supplemental; :1947.4 iv29.« soiree ea ener 2,482 
Grand total.sidocule: sidlined ans <mnaee caren emia 10,154 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


The principal commitments of the United States 
Government in the field of international finance in- 
clude the Bretton Woods appropriations and the 
credit to Great Britain. The line of credit to Great 
Britain amounts to $3,750 million, and will be avail- 
able up to the end of 1951. About $1.5 billion has 
been included in the budget for 1947,” leaving approx- 
imately $2.3 billion for future fiscal years. During the 


F 1Congressional Record, volume 92, No. 154, August 2, 1946, p. 
0857. 
*The Wall Street Journal, November 26, 1946, p. 1. 
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first four months of the current fiscal year, Britain has 
drawn $600 million of its credit. 

Our subscription to the International Monetary 
Fund amounts to $2,750 million. Of this amount, 
$1,800 million is provided by the Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund established by the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934. The remaining $950 million is included in the 
1947 budget in the form of noninterest bearing notes 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. No cash 
withdrawal from the Treasury has been made by the 
Fund as of the beginning of December. 

The subscription to the International Bank 
amounts to $3,175 million. Two per cent of this 
amount was payable immediately. The Bank is re- 
quired to call for an additional 8% during its first 
year of operation. The remainder is payable when 
required by the Bank for its operations. Thus far 
expenditures by the Treasury for the Bank have 
amounted to $159 million, which was drawn during 


the 1946 fiscal year. In his January budget message, 
the President stated that the United States would 
probably not be required to pay more than the 
initial 10% during the period ending June 30, 1947.1 


REFUNDS 


Refunds of taxes and duties amounted to 2% of 
total expenditures during the 1932 fiscal year. Total- 
ing $101 million in 1932, refunds dropped to $54 mil- 
lion during the 1936 fiscal year. With the adoption 
of the pay-as-you-go program and the excess-profits 
tax refunds, a peak of $3 billion was reached during 
the 1946 fiscal year. 

Refunds of taxes and duties are estimated at $1.9 
billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. These 
refunds are a recurring commitment, and expendi- 
tures will remain higher than prewar. 


1The Bank has given notice that it intends to call for the second 
10% of the subscription by May, 1947. 


Ill. Military Expenditures 


ILITARY expenditures have a somewhat differ- 
ent status. In the sense that they will be made 
pursuant to responsibilities already assumed and 
necessities laid upon the nation by the war and its 
outcome, a very substantial if not easily determined 
part of military expenditures during the next few 


years must be regarded about as unavoidable as inter- 
est on the war debt. At the same time, the authorities 
are free to formulate public policies which could have 
appreciable effects upon the over-all total of military 
outlays during the next few years. Since these outlays 
now and probably for a good while to come constitute 


CHART 2: DEFENSE AND WAR EXPENDITURES 


Source: Treasury Department 
Billions of Dollars 
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Table 5: Sources of Federal Revenue as a Per Cent 
of Total Taxes 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Corporation Taxes 
Individ- 
Period | ual In- 
come Tax| Income 
‘ax 


: Manufac- 
Liquor | Tobacco |’ turers’! | Customs 
Excess- | Taxes | Taxes | fixcises 
profits 
Tax 


1914.. a: 10.5 pare 33.4} 11.8 ey 43.1 
1915.. 32 12.7 S530 35.6 | 12.7 mye, 33 . 4 
1916....} 9.3 7.8 Joe 33.8 | 12.1 -5 | 29.2 
TOV eel) 17-8 19.9 a 23.9 9.9 of oy) at 3 Bh) 
1918?...|—_———__| 84.6b; | 13.2 4.6 4 5.3 
1919... aeatet O70) sere 10.7 4.6 a yf 4.1 
1920... Merete 69.05 2.4 5.2 4.7 5.6 
1921... Sone 64.96 wet 5.1 4.6 6.2 
1922... serene 57.4 1.3 7.5 4.8 9.8 
1923... eu 52.70 9 9.6 5.8} 17.5 
1924... .“————|_ 54.9b| ——— 8 9.7 6.0} 16.3 
1925... 26.9} 29.1 a so) a0 4.5) 17.4 
1926... 25.7 | 32.0 vd -8] 10.8 4.4] 16.9 
1927... 26.2} 37.6 210 6] 10.8 1.9 | 17.4 
1928... 26.2] 38.3 a 4) 11.7 1.5 16.9 
1929... 30.9] 34.8 ae 4] 12.2 2} 17.0 
1930... 31.5 | 34.7 aw 3 | 12.4 mu 16.1 
1931... 29.6) 36.5 a 4) 15.8 a 13.4 
1932... 22.5) 33.2 an 6} @1.1 a 17.4 
1933... 18.9 | 21.1 Roe 2.3) 21.6) 13.1] 18.5 
1934... 14.2| 13.4 Si 8.7 | 14.4] 12.1 10.6 
1935... 14.5] 15.8 62") MLS | eae ay 9.4 9.5 
1936... P7585), 1859" 4] 12.9] 12.8 9.8 9.9 
1937... 21.5 | 20.8 6] 11.7] 10.9 8.8 9.6 
1938... 21.3 | 21.5 6 9.4 9.4 6.9 6.0 
1939... 18.8 | 20.5 <5} 10.7 10.6 7.2 5.9 
1940... 17.2 | 19.7 -o | 2059)) LON? 7.8 6.1 
1941.. 18.1] 23.7 2.5) 10.5 8.9 7.9 5.0 
1942... 24.2 | 22.8) 12.4 7.8 5.8 6.3 2.9 
1943... 29.4} 20.0] 22.8 6.3 4.1 3.0 1.4 
1944... 43.2} 12.5] 22.4c) 3.8 2.3 Lei 1.0 
1945... 42.9} 11.0] 25.1lce) 5.2 2.1 2.7 8 
1946....} 45.8] 11.4] 19.4c} 6.2 2.9 3.5 Tel 
1947e...1 47.0 | 15.4] 10.5 7.0 3.3 4.6 1.2 


1Includes consumers’, dealers’, and retailers’ excise taxes. 

2Total percentages greater than 100 because of excess of credits under other taxes 
not shown here. 

aLess than .05%,. P ee 3 

bCollections of corporation income, excess-profits, and individual income taxes 
are not available separately for the fiscal years 1918-1924. a” 

eNeither statutory refund bonds nor refunds made under provisions of law have 
been deducted from the excess-profits tax figures. 

eBudget estimate as of August 1, 1946. 


a very large part of the total expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government, they appear to many to be a fruit- 
ful field for future economies. 

Expenditures for the Army, Navy and other de- 
fense items are estimated at $19 billion during the 
current fiscal year.1 Included are the $2.4 billion for 
terminal leave payments to enlisted personnel and the 
increased pay scales. Estimated expenditures for the 
War Department amount to $8,060 million, including 
$60 million for civil functions. The War Department 
requested an appropriation of $7,246,335,200 for the 
fiscal year 1947, with $6,546,335,200 relating directly 
to the military establishment”; Congress appropriated 
$7,264 million (see Table 8). The Secretary of War 
emphasized during the appropriation hearings that 
the proposed appropriations were based upon a two- 
point program of building a postwar Army and meet- 


1August budget estimate. 
*War Supplement to the Budget for the Fiscal Year 1947. 


ing the many unfinished tasks remaining from the 
war. 

The War Department has set its personnel needs at 
1,070,000 for July 1, 1947. The budget estimates for 
the current fiscal year are based upon an average 
strength of 1,279,000 man-years. The requirements 
for July 1, 1947, are broken down as follows: 


AIR OTHER THAN AIR TOTAL 
U.S. Overseas Total U.S. Overseas Total U.S. Overseas Total 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 


210 190 400 318 670 || 528a 542 1,070 


alncludes 52,000 en route. 


Today, the Army has close to 1,680,000 men, of 
which 300,000 are noneffectives on terminal leave 
being processed for discharge, or patients in military 
hospitals, etc. 

The Army’s government and relief activities in oc- 
cupied areas will continue with the occupation. For 
this item, Congress has appropriated $425 million for 
the fiscal year 1947.2 It has been indicated that the 
War Department will request an additional appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year because of the high 
costs of the occupation.’ For atomic energy research, 
$400 million was requested by the Army, of which 
the Budget Bureau granted half. However, Congress 
raised the appropriation to $375 million.” 

The minimum requirements for bare existence to 
support an army of 1,279,000 man-years is estimated 
to require $5,091,987,154. This includes pay, food, 
clothing, medical care, minimum maintenance and 
operation. It excludes research, construction, new 
equipment, atomic energy, and relief. 


Table 6: Interest on the Public Debt 
Millions of Dollars 


LOS a om so arate oe Hoe 599 OBA Tee ais Sispel>.tveias0 ee nee 2,609 
MOG oo. grecrs cs Rees ce ote 749 ) RS SOME REC OC 4,722 
DOGO rice et cles et eters ane 1,041 UY CBee Fee inn 5,000 


eBudget estimate, August 


It is believed that the President’s budget for the 
1948 fiscal year beginning next July 1 will contain 
$10 billion to $12 billion for military purposes, with 
$6 billion to $7 billion for the War Department.‘ 
Both the War and Navy departments have been ef- 
fecting economies in their organization. 

The naval program is based upon an average 
strength of 500,000 enlisted men during the current 
fiscal year, dropping to 437,000 men on July 1, 1947 
(see Table 9). The fleet program provides for an 
active force, a reserve force, and an inactive fleet. 
The naval appropriation amounts to $4,120 million 
for the current fiscal year. 

1Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times, Nov. 25, 1946. 

*Public Law 515, 79th Congress, 2nd Session. 


®New York Times, Dec. 1, 1946, p. 80. 
‘Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times, Nov. 20, 1946. 
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IV. Discretionary Outlays 


N A third class can be placed aid to agriculture, 
public works, and the government’s welfare pro- 
grams, expenditures for which are largely at the dis- 
cretion of Congress. There are authorizations already 
enacted calling for certain appropriations intended for 
agriculture, public works, and social security. Al- 
though not subject to executive action, these author- 
izations can, however, be amended by Congress. 
Permanent appropriations for the Department. of 
Agriculture amounted to $125 million during the fiscal 
year 1946, with $128 million recommended for the 
current fiscal year.1 Of this amount, $4,704,710 is for 
cooperative agricultural extension work with the 
states and territories. The act of August 24, 1935, 
appropriates for each fiscal year an amount equal to 
30% of the gross receipts from customs duties during 
the previous calendar year to be used for the exporta- 
tion and domestic consumption of agricultural com- 
modities. The estimated appropriation for the current 
fiscal year amounts to $118 million.t Congress can 
end the legislation calling for annual appropriations. 
Government commitments to agriculture may be 
classified under price-support activities, the soil con- 
servation program, and grants for extension services 
and experiment stations. The price-support program, 
which is carried out by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, makes provision for basic and nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodities. Section 8 of the Stabilization 
Act of 1942 provides for loans to producers of basic 
commodities. For cotton, the rate of the loan is 
9214% of parity; for the other basic commodities, 
corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, the rate is 
90% of parity. An additional bill, that of July 28, 


Wanuary budget estimate 


Table 7: Veterans in Programs under P. L. 346 
and Number with Pensions, as of October, 1946 


Source: Veterans Administration 


Education and training 


Total number in training, end of month........... 1,798,664 
In educational institutions....................0.. 1,204,123 
POPU MIEN asc ose Oe user cries odeuns mapas. « 594,541 
Loans 
Total number of loans made through last Friday of 
PTE Fo 38 Gru yes oe ee eo oe SO Ae 406,280 
Total amount of loans made through last Friday of 
BEPITIY LOU a) eeoee es eee. So SM par I ood $2,068,913 
Total amount of guaranty commitments made 
through last Friday of month (000’s)............]| $952,001 
Readjustment allowances 
Number of continued unemployment claims filed 
during week ending last Saturday in month...... 1,027,300 
Disability compensation or pension cases! 
Number of active cases (running awards), end of 
Lo. PULSE Se Re on ee ee ee 2,112,707 


World War II, World War I, and Regular Establishment. 


Table 8: Budget Estimates, Appropriations, 
79th Congress, Second Session 
Source: Congressional Record 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Regular her 
Budget fiat | AP 
Title Estimates, Budget | 79th Con- 
Fiscal Year| 1947 and | Estimates | gress, @nd 
1947 Session 
Regular Annual Act, 1947 
Department of Agriculture... 585. 590.4) 581.2 
District of Columbia........ 81. 81.5 76.8 
Independent offices.......... 5,140. 5,140.9] 5,095.0 
Interior Department........ 340. 350.4 Q47 2 
Department of Labor, Federal 
Security Agency and re- 
lated independent agencies.| 1,080. 1,178.1] 1,155.0 
Labor, Department of..... 46. 131.7) 140.5 
Federal Security Agency...] 714. 726.6} 696.2 
Related agencies.......... 319. $19.8} 318.4 
Legislative Branch.......... 53. 58.3 53.8 
Militerys ncn aes sacle: foci 7,208.2) 7,263.5 
Navyeee Moet can 3,765.4) 4,119.7 
State, Justice and Commerce 
Departm’ts and Judiciary.| 368.4 488.3} 437.7 
State, Department of...... 91.7 134.9} 128.0 
Justice, Department of... . . 96.8 98.1 99.8 
Commerce, Department of. 163.3 238.8] 193.9 
The dP udiciary, os em. vcs 16.6 16.6 16.1 
Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments: besdsiiod . heres 1,634.2 1,634.2} 1,604.9 
Treasury Department...... 336.0 336.0] 325.3 
Post Office Department... .| 1,298.2 1,298.2] 1,279.6 
War Department and Civil 
Biinctionss 140 ewes $21.1 338.6 
Total Regular Annual Acts.| 9,606.2| 11,228. 1] 20,834.3 


Deficiency and 
Supplementary Acts 
First urgent deficiency, 1946.. 
Second urgent deficiency, 1946. 
Third urgent deficiency, 1946. 

Second deficiency, 1946... .. 
Third deficiency, 1946...... 
Veterans’ benefits (H. J. Res. 
SUG eerenrer eee ce ee 
Veterans’ Housing (H. J. Res. 
828) cts Sica ot NY: 
Pay Bill (H. J. Res. 342).... 
Coast Guard, 1947.......... 
Government Corporations, 
1941... SoS eee. Peet AS 
Second Recission, 1946...... 
First Supplemental, 1947... . 


Total deficiency and Supple- 
mental Acta'ey 00.0. dee 
Total, Regular, Supplement- 
al, and deficiency Acts... . 
Permanent and Indefinite Ap- 
PLOPMANONS Ns sens... ot 


Grand’ total, A. oJ. «. 


aLess than $50,000 

bThe Secretary of the Treasury was authorized and directed to discharge 
$921,456,561 of the indebtedness of the Commodity Credit Corporation by canceling 
notes in that amount, permitting a like reduction in the amount of estimates sub- 
mit 

c$135,000,000 of Lend-lease funds transferred to United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 


»~@ 
oe) 
o 
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ORI OS AWROR 
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oe 
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9,606 .2| 20,444. 9] 30,051. 1) 28,459. 5 


7,343.7 4) 7,844.2] 7,344.2 
16,950. 0] 20,445 .31 37,395 .31 35,803. 7 
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Table 9: Active Personnel Strength of Navy 
Source: House Hearings on Naval Appropriation Bill 


August 17, 1945 | _ Estimated 
Hostilities) June 80, 1947 

Officers ets, yo ee eee 322,600 50,692 
Officer candidates...................- 64,000) |} °° Seen 
Midshipmen... S04 este desea Gate all eds ote 2,977 
Niutseds cca entste ether te eens 11,000 2,460 
Enlisted personnel................-.- 3,005,176 437,000 
Total iiica ectiesna eps oA ee 3,402,776 493,129 


1945, enacted further provisions regarding tobacco. 
The provisions of the Stabilization Act of 1942 are 
slated to be in effect for the two years beginning with 
the first day in January after the war is officially 
declared terminated. Under the Steagall Amendment 
of the Act of July 1, 1941, price support is guaranteed 
for a number of nonbasic commodities, including hogs, 
eggs, chickens, turkeys, and milk. The CCC is di- 
rected to provide price support through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations. It is further empowered 
to carry out price-support operations for commodities 
not covered by the Stabilization Act of 1942 and the 
Steagall Amendment. Other authorized programs of 
the CCC include supply, foreign purchase, commod- 
ity export, and loans to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for agricultural conservation programs. Amounts ex- 
pended for price-support activities are difficult to 
estimate, since they depend upon a number of factors: 
“Tf the general price level were to rise sharply and 

result in increases in the parity index, support prices 
would rise because they are required by law to be at a 
specified percentage of parity prices. When the generai 
price level rises, farm prices usually rise more rapidly 
than do parity prices. If this should occur, the volume 
of commodities acquired by the Corporation under price- 
support programs would decline; commodities which the 
Corporation owns would be sold at higher prices; and the 
losses of the Corporation would be reduced. Due to the 
higher level of support prices, however, the corporation 
might need to use more funds in carrying out its purchase 
and loan programs. In this respect, therefore, the esti- 
mates of funds required might prove inadequate. If, 
on the other hand, there should be a substantial decline 
in national income and consumer purchasing from current 
levels, the estimates probably would likewise be inade- 
quate because the increased volume of commodities ac- 
quired under price-support operations would very likely 
more than offset any decline in the level of support 
prices.”” 

Provision for soil conservation activities is found 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act and other legis- 
lation. Grants for extension, research and experiment 
stations are provided in such acts as the Hatch Act, 
Smith-Lever Act, Bankhead-Jones Act, and others. 
An annual appropriation is authorized for the admin- 
istration of the Sugar Act of 1937, which amounts to 
$53,500,000 for the current fiscal year. The second 
session of the 79th Congress continued to authorize 


1Corporation supplement to the Budget for the Fiscal Year 1947, 
p. 275. 


appropriations for future fiscal years. The recent 
Congress enacted the National School Lunch Act,’ 
approved June 4, 1946, authorizing appropriations, 
with no specific limitation, to be made to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for supplying agricultural com- 
modities and other foods for the school-lunch pro- 
gram, and providing for state matching of funds.? 

Public Law 733, approved August 14, 1946, author- 
izes additional appropriations for agricultural research 
and marketing on the following basis: 

1. Payments to states, etc.: for research, $2.5 million 
for 1947, $5 million for 1948, $10 million for 1949, $15 
million for 1950, $20 million for 1951, and unlimited au- 
thorizations thereafter, on a matching basis. 

2. Authorization to the Department of Agriculture 
for utilization research: $3 million for 1947, 86 million 
for 1948, $9 million for 1949, $12 million for 1950, $15 
million for 1951 and unlimited authorizations thereafter. 

3. Cooperative research with the state experiment sta- 
tions and other agencies: $1.5 million for 1947, $3 million 
for 1948, $4.5 million for 1949, $6 million for 1950, and 
unlimited authorizations thereafter. 


1Public Law 396 (H.R. 3370) 

*Department of Agriculture, Budget and Finance Circular, number 
820, supplement 2, “Legislation Enacted During the 79th Congress, 
Second Session,” August, 1946, p. 7. 


Table 10: Expenditures under Social Security, 
Railroad Retirement, and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts 


Source: Treasury Department 
In Millions of Dollars 


Expenditures Year 1936 
October, 1946 
Administrative expenses under Social Security, Rail- 
road Retirement, and Railroad Unemployment! 
Unisurance, ACs. <insslaeiis > einobte stars ete acs 351 
Grants to states: 
Social Security Act: 
Federal Security Agency: 
Social Security Administration: 
Old age assistance... .<.cger nici: esse ene 2,867 
Aid to dependent children................. 524 
Aid:to the blinds: «iter oidie oie tose, sede and 82 
Unemployment compensation administration’. . 512 
Total, Social Security Administration... . 3,985 
Children’s Bureau: ee 
Maternal and child-health services.......... 54 
Services to crippled children............... 37 
Child welfare services.................2005 15 
Total, Children’s Bureau...............- 106 
Public Health Service: 
Public:health works; 2.- ::.caies tasuicaeeshieee 91 
Total, Federal Security Agency.......... 4,182 
Department of Labor: 
United States employment service............ 22 
Total, Grants to States.................. 4,204 
Refunds of Social Security and carrier taxes......... 77 
Transfers to trust accounts. . . :eiseis/2sis.0020s 400 neon 1,984 
Total expenditures. ..<: canna. ar ocean eee 6,616 


Includes expenditures i Social 


‘1945, payments previously made under the Social Securi 
ak were were, docoatnied and thereafter Fait ty provisions of the Public Healt 
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4. Authorization to the Department of Agriculture for 
marketing research and services, with permission to work 
through the states: $2.5 million for 1947, $5 million for 
1948, $10 million for 1949, $15 million for 1950, $20 mil- 
lion for 1951, and unlimited authorizations thereafter.’ 
Federal outlays for public works amounted to ap- 

proximately 10% of total expenditures during the 
1932 fiscal year. By 1939, public works expenditures 
had more than doubled, although forming approxi- 
mately 11% of all expenditures. During the war 
construction was held to a minimum, but a number 
of postwar projects were authorized. At present, there 
are authorized programs for highways, rural electrifi- 
cation, veterans’ hospitals, flood control, and reclama- 
tion. 


Table 11: Maturities of Marketable Public Direct 
Securities,! United States Government Debt, for 
Selected Dates 
Sources: Federal Reserve Board; Treasury Bulletin 

Dollars in Millions . 


Years to Maturity 

Period 
ithi Between | Between 

Pithin | sand 10 | 10 and 20| op Vorrs 

Years Years 


$15,248 | $3,894 | $6,278 | $2,791 
33,769 | 10,283 8,135 9,354 5,997 
39,559 | 11,192 7,599 | 16,769 4,000 


June 30, 1929...... 
June 30, 1939...... 
November 30, 1941. 


August 31, 1945... .| 183,218 | 83,936 | 48,426 | 17,495 | 33,361 
August 31, 1946... .| 186,234 | 77,635 | 44,928 | 20,072 | 43,599 
September 30, 1946.| 184,224 | 76,917 | 43,636 | 20,072 | 43,599 
% of Total 
June 30, 1929...... 25.5 41.2 18.3 15.0 
June 30, 1939...... 30.5 24.1 27.7 17.8 
November 30, 1941. 28.3 19.2 42.4 10.1 
August 30, 1945.... 45.8 26.4 9.5 18.2 
August 31, 1946... . 41.7 24.1 10.8 23.4 
September 30, 1946. 41.8 23.7 10.9 23.7 


Pw co prewar and postal savings bonds and Federal Housing Administration 

Among the larger items are authorizations for fed- 
eral highway aid and flood control. The Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 authorizes federal-aid appro- 
priations of $500 million a year for each of the first 
three postwar years, plus additional authorizations 
for forest roads and trails.* The first postwar fiscal 
year is recognized as ending June 30, 1946. The Flood 
Control Act of 1944 authorizes approximately $1 bil- 
lion for river and harbor work and flood control. The 
act does not apply to any specific time, but does 
carry these public works authorizations.* Additional] 
flood-contro] authorizations were enacted at the last 
session of Congress. Public Law 526 authorizes ap- 
propriations including $772 million for the War De- 
partment and $25 million for the Department of Agri- 
culture for works authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of 1944.5 The Federal Airport Act (Public Law 


'Tbid., p. 21. 
"Budget for the Fiscal Year 1947, January, 1946, p. 733. 
*Lewis H. Kimmel, “Postwar Fiscal Requirements,” Brookings 
Institution, 1945, p. 56. 
‘Thid., p. 83. 

‘Department of Agriculture, op. cit., p. 14. 


Table 12: Marketable and Nonmarketable Federal 
Debt,! 1939-1946 
Source: Treasury Department 
Dollar Figures in Millions 


Per Cent 

Nonmarket- | Nonmarket- 

able Debt | able to Pub- 
Issues 


lie 


Total 
Public 
ues 


Marketable 
Date Debt 


June 30, 1939...... 


$36,116 | $33,965 $2,151 6.0 
June 30, 1941...... 42,267 | $7,713 4,555 10.8 
August 31, 1945....] 240,718 | 183,334 57,379 23.8 
September 30, 1946.| 240,364 | 184,338 56,025 23.3 


1Excluding guaranteed obligations 


377) , approved May 13, 1946, provides for federal aid 
to further the development of airports.* 

Between the enactment of the Social Security Act 
in August, 1935, and through October of this year, the 
Federal Government expended a total of $6,615,687,- 
178 (including refunds of taxes) on the social security 
and railroad welfare programs. The government’s 
commitments for welfare now include appropriations 
for administrative expenses arising from the Social 
Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; grants to the 
states for old-age assistance, for aid to dependent 
children, for aid to the blind, for unemployment com- 
pensation administration, for child health, crippled 
children, and child welfare services, for public health 
work, and for vocational education and rehabilitation. 

Grants to the states for old-age assistance, for aid 
to dependent children, and for aid to the blind are 
authorized by the Social Security Act. The child- 
aid program is administered by the Children’s Bureau. 
The administrative expenses arising from the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program are provided out 
of the special revenues collected under the Social Se- 
curity Act; the necessary costs of administering state 
unemployment compensation laws are borne by the 
Federal Government.2 Expenditures under these 
various programs are presented in Table 10. Perma- 
nent appropriations for the Federal Security Agency 
include the promotion of vocational education and 
grants to colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts—annual appropriations of $7 million and $2.6 
million, respectively. Such authorizing legislation can, 
of course, be repealed by Congress. Public Law 586, 
enacted by the recent Congress on August 1, 1946, 
authorizes annual appropriations to the Office of 
Education for payment to states on a matching basis 
for the following: $10 million for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture; $8 million for vocational edu- 
cation in trades and industry; $8 million for voca- 
tional education in home economics; and $2.5 million 
for vocational education in distributive occupations.® 
Further payments to states are authorized under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 


1Department of Agriculture, op. cit., p. 17. 

?The Tax Foundation, “Social Security, Its Present and Future 
Fiscal Aspects,” 1944, pp. 25, 37. 

*Department of Agriculture, op. cit., p. 5. 
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V. The Federal Debt—Size, Composition, Ownership 


EDUCTION in the total federal debt has 
amounted to $16.0 billion in the seven-month 
period, March through October 1, 1946. As a result, 
the federal debt on the first day of October stood at 
$263.8 billion in contrast to a peak of $279.8 billion 
on February 28, 1946. 

The cash pay-off policy inaugurated in March, 1946, 
resulted in an actual retirement of $17.5 billion of 
maturing or called government obligations. Other 
public debt transactions since that time—such as the 
continued sale of savings bonds and the issuance of 
special issues to United States Government trust 
funds—resulted in a $1.5 billion increase in the debt, 
leaving a net reduction of $16.0 billion. 


REDUCE CASH BALANCE 


The Treasury’s cash balance of $26.0 billion on Feb- 
Tuary 28 was reduced $17.9 billion to a total of $8.1 
billion on October 1. The net budgetary deficit for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, was $20.7 billion; 
for the fiscal year ending in June, 1947, it is expected 
to be $1.9 billion. Thus it is evident that the $16.0 
billion of debt reduction has not been accomplished 
through budgetary surpluses but by drawing down 
the Treasury’s cash balance built up previously. 

Statistics on ownership reveal that the bulk of the 
debt retired consisted of bank holdings of govern- 
ment securities (see Table 13). 

Up to August 31, 1946, the latest date for which 
statistics on the ownership of the debt are available, 
the holdings of commercial banks and Federal Re- 
serve banks declined $11.1 billion or 95% of the total 
debt decrease. A decrease of only $0.6 billion took 
place in the holdings of nonbank investors. Shifts 
have taken place, of course, among the various cate- 
gories of nonbank investors. 


NO STOP TO INFLATION 


The debt reduction policy has not been a very 
potent weapon in combating inflation. The net de- 
cline of $0.6 billion in holdings of nonbank investors 


Table 13: Estimated Ownership of the Interest- 
bearing Public Debt and Guaranteed Obligations! 
Source: Treasury Department 


February 
28, 1946 


Commercial banks. otc. cceanas cess 
Federal Reserve banks 
FOtAL DAMES s. pros.c ween oars the « 


1Excludes guaranteed securities held by the Treasury. 


was the result of a $3.8 billion decline in the holdings 
of individuals, corporations and associations, and state 
and local governments, and a $3.2 billion increase in 
the holdings of insurance companies, mutual savings 
banks and federal agencies and trust funds. The very 
groups that have divested themselves of securities 
are those most likely to use the funds for the pur- 
chase of goods. 


DEPOSITS DECLINE 


The reduction which has taken place in commercial 
bank holdings of government obligations has resulted 
in an equivalent decline in government deposits, but 
not of deposits in the hands of individuals and cor- 
porations. Actually, in the period from March to Sep- 
tember, 1946, a decline of $8.5 billion was the result 
of the sharp decline in United States Government de- 
posits. The $16.3 billion decline in government depos- 
its was offset by a rise in time and demand deposits 
of $7.8 billion held by individuals, corporations, and 
state and local governments. Such a move probably 
has some anti-inflationary influence, but not so much 
as would have happened if the reduction were of de- 
posits in the hands of individuals and corporations. 
The increase of $1 billion in Federal Reserve holdings 
simply added to the credit base of the country, mak- 
ing possible further credit expansion by the commer- 
cial banks. Weekly reporting member banks increased 
their loans by about $300 million. 


Table 14: Plans To Use Liquid Assets in 1946 
Source: Department of Agriculture 


Proportion of Holders of: 


Plans to Use United 
States Savings | Checking 
Discount | Accounts | Accounts 
Bonds 


‘Will use somies.-.arcgiamaobmnaens ce 8% 28% 24% 
Will probably use some, but may not.. 3 6 4 
Undecided, don’t know, “‘it depends”. . 7 10 5 
Will not use any (except in emergencies)| 78 50 59 
Plans not ascertained.............. 4 6 8 
Number: of cases) cies 3.00 <sinys.0is onl 1,864 1,233 1,021 


Total reserve bank credit during the period ex- 
panded $946 million. There were declines in other 
items which prevented the net increase of $1 billion 
in government obligations from being completely re- 
flected in reserve bank credit. Total reserve balances 
of member banks increased only $373 million. Excess 
reserves fell $289 million because of offsetting influ- 
ences, mainly an increase of $553 million in money in 
circulation. 
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Not all the securities maturing or called within the 
period March to October 1, 1946, were retired by 
cash payments. Table 15 reveals that 51% of the 
maturing or called debt was retired; the remaining 
49% was replaced by other obligations. 

During the period shown in Table 15, twelve differ- 
ent issues of the government matured, of which 
seven were certificates of indebtedness and five were 
either Treasury bonds or notes. In every case, how- 
ever, the Treasury issued certificates of indebtedness 
to replace the securities which were not retired by 
cash pay-offs. In other words, the Treasury has been 
replacing maturing long- and medium-term debt 
(bonds and notes with coupon rates varying from 
.90% to 334%) with short-term debt (certificates of 
indebtedness bearing coupon rates of 7%). 

The debt reduction inaugurated in March, 1946, 
cannot progress much further by drawing upon the 
Treasury cash balance. When the cash balance is 
down to a minimum consistent with revenues and 
expenditures, say $1 billion, the debt then will still be 
about $257 billion. 


Table 15: Cash Pay-offs on Maturing or Called 
Securities, March-October, 1946 
Source: Treasury Department 
In Millions of Dollars 


‘Amount Cash Pay-off 
1946 Maturin 

or Calle Amount | Per Cent 
DVESTCIIOe ese ote c cdots. g Soaarele.cisterecercieters 5.9 2.8 47 
PAS IrL MIS Seiaticie eo ahctlenece Mire [eee Sie 4.8 2.0 41 
INES peti ote») ef 22506: oysyeinjs: perio ajaieneselave oye 1.6 1.6 100 
(C0, 3 eae eres 6.7 3.9 58 
Gee ede se ste diocese Sherer oe 4.9 2.0 41 
Mi cc EOD CLEC Ico sao 2.5 1.2 50 
MERE RCRA, ertap eS asinreynscit 4.3 2.0 46 
Uru! Soe ee ac Oe ee ee: 3.4 2.0 58 
“Uareth., Gp iS ale BG Peeihere serersemare ti 34.1 17.5 51 


What will happen to the debt reduction program 
will depend upon the state of the federal budget and 
ultimately upon general business activity in the 
United States. If budgetary surpluses are achieved, 
the debt reduction may be expected to continue. 


WORLD WAR I EXPERIENCE 


A look back at the period of debt reduction fol- 
lowing World War I (see Table 16) reveals that the 
federal debt was reduced by approximately $840 
million a year on the average from June 30, 1919, to 
June 30, 1930. Total expenditures were fairly stable, 
at least in the last nine years of that period. Receipts 
other than taxes averaged about $660 million in those 
eleven years. Tax receipts, while fluctuating mildly, 
were never much above total expenditures during the 
period in question. In other words, the substantial 
nontax revenues of the government were an important 
factor in permitting debt reduction following World 
War I. 


Table 16: Public Debt Outstanding and Federal 
Government Receipts, 1918-1931 
Source: Treasury Department 
In Millions of Dollars 


Net 
Surplus 


or 
Deficit (-) 


Change in 
rhe Debt from 


Debt! | Preceding 
Year 


Tax Other penne te 


Receipts? | Receipts® turesé 


1918.......,, aetelie os Oe 3,366 299 | 12,697 
1919..... 25,482 |+13,238 | -13,363 4,499 653 | 18,515 
1920..... 24,299 | —1,183 291 5,728 967 6,403 
LOOM eas 23,977 322 509 4,905 720 5,116 
92D Seri: 22,963 | -1,014 736 3,570 539 3,373 
1923..... 22,350 -613 713 3,186 821 3,295 
1924..... 21,251 | —1,099 963 3,341 671 3,049 
1925..... 20,516 -735 N17 3,137 643 3,063 
1926..... 19,643 -873 865 3,417 546 3,098 
1927 cas. 18,512 | -1,131 1,155 3,475 654 2,974 
1928..... 17,604 —908 939 3,364 678 3,103 
19207... = 16,931 -673 734 3,540 493 3,299 
1930..... 16,185 —746 738 3,626 552 3,440 
T9381. ass 16,801 +616 —462 2,809 382 3,652 


1Composed of interest-bearing, matured and noninterest-bearing debt. 

Includes all Customs and Internal Revenue taxes. — 

*Includes the following taxes, all of which are relatively unimportant as revenue 
producers: Federal Reserve Bank franchise tax, tax on circulation of national banks 
and immigration head tax. 

4Excludes debt retirement expenditures. 


Exclusive of debt retirement, the problems of public 
debt management in the postwar period can conven- 
iently be grouped under three headings. The first 
are those problems relating to the increase in the 
short-term debt. The second are those relating to the 
increase in nonmarketable debt and the third are 
those relating to increased ownership by banks of 
government debt. 


LARGE FLOATING DEBT 


In Table 11, the direct marketable debt is classified 
by years to maturity for selected periods. Most no- 
table is the tremendous increase in short-term debt 
maturing within five years. Just before Pearl Harbor, 
the short-term debt totaled a little more than $11 
billion. As of the end of September, 1946, an increase 
of nearly sevenfold had taken place in this debt to 
bring the total to a little under $77 billion. In the 
earlier period the short-term debt constituted 28% 
of the direct marketable debt; by September, 1946, 
the percentage had risen to 42% and constituted the 
greatest single class of debt. 

The dilemma of a large floating debt has been 
stated as a problem of the continual state of conver- 
sion. The question still remains whether the conver- 
sion should be into fresh floating debt, or funded into 
debt at moderate or long term. If short-term rates are 
above long-term rates, “there is a clear economy in 
funding. In the contrary case such an operation will 
increase the interest charge. But, if the short-term 
rate seems likely to rise, funding may be an economy 
in the long run, though not immediately. . . . A large 
floating debt may embarrass a government, subject- 
ing it too much and too continuously to the caprice 
of lenders. On the other hand, too rapid a reduction 
of the floating debt may, by reducing unduly the 
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volume of short-term securities, cause an undesired 
restriction of credit.”? 


SAVINGS BONDS REDEMPTION 


The increase in importance of the nonmarketable 
debt can be seen in Table 12. In June, 1941, nonmar- 
ketable debt totaled $4.5 billion or 11% of total pub- 
lic issues. At the end of the war total nonmarketable 
debt was $57 billion, nearly 24% of the total. 

Savings bonds, series A through G, comprise the 
most important part of the nonmarketable debt. 
These bonds are redeemable upon the owner’s option 
after a certain period of time from date of purchase. 
The problems attendant upon the management of 
such securities have been stated as follows: 


“A large number of the owners of the savings bonds 
are economically illiterate and are guided in the handling 
of their savings more by emotion than by reason. If this 
multitude of bondholders for some reason or another 
should become apprehensive about the safety of their in- 
vestment or the purchasing power of the dollar and they 
should decide to redeem a large part of their bonds, it may 
become embarrassing to the Treasury, particularly if this 
should occur during a period when the Treasury is en- 
gaged in heavy refunding operations and when the money 
market in general is uncertain.” 


It is impossible to say under what conditions a 
wholesale redemption of savings bonds would take 
place. Consumers, it has been suggested, will not 
draw upon their past savings in order to make pur- 
chases in the postwar period.? A survey undertaken 
in the first quarter of 1946 revealed that the larger 
proportion of bond holders did not plan to use their 
holdings in 1946 (see Table 14). 

1Hugh Dalton, “Principles of Public Finance,” George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1939, p. 288. 


2JInstitute of International Finance, “Management of the Public 
Debt,” Bulletin No. 142, New York University, February, 1946, p. 16. 

3 | . most of the goods purchased by consumers after the war 
will be paid for by the income earned in their production and not by 
drawing on past savings.” S. Morris Livingston, “Wartime Savings 
and Postwar Markets.” Survey of Current Business, September, 1943, 
p. 12. 


Table 17: Plans To Transfer Some Government 
Bonds or Bank Deposits to Nonliquid Investments 
during 1946 


Source: Department of Agriculture 


Per Cent of Substantial Holders! 


Plans Pesan 
ia y ol 
in ; Lod Business Pe Three 
in 


Definitely plan to transfer some SeuMiaeel ised pss hlchies al’ Sag 
Hauid ‘assete4..5 iene 2% 2% 8% 6% 
Undecided, “it depends”......... 3 ar cat 
Do not plan to transfer any liquid 
BSBA rls ene eevee neers ayes 83 76 13 66 
Not ascertained................ 13 19 20 21 


ISpending units holding $1,000 or more in liquid assets. 


Chart 3: United States Government Debt— 
Ownership of Direct and Guaranteed Securities 
Sources: Federal Reserve; Treasury Department 
Par Value in Billions of Dollars 


1933 193519371939 

Note: “Other investors” comprises insurance companies, mutual savings banks 
individuals, corporations and associations, and from mber, 1939, to date, state 
and local governments. 

A rapid rise of prices of consumer goods, by weak- 
ening the purchasing power of past savings as well 
as current income, might affect some of these inten- 
tions. Consumers would thus be forced to draw upon 
their past savings in order to maintain their plane 
of living. 

Sales of all savings bonds have been greater than 
redemptions in all months since the end of the war, 
except in September, 1945, and March, 1946. This 
excess of sales over redemptions is a result of the 
continued good sale of Series F and G bonds. Re- 
demptions of Series E bond—the largest single com- 
ponent of savings bonds—have exceeded sales in 
every month since the end of the war, except Novem- 
ber and December, 1945, and January, 1946. Two of 
these months fell within the Victory loan drive. 

The second event that might result in the net liqui- 
dation of savings bonds would be the presence of 
large unemployment in this country. The third event 
would be the transfer of liquid assets to nonliquid 
forms of investment by holders attempting to secure 
additional incomes. Available evidence as of the first 
quarter of 1946, however, did not reveal any strong 
intention by investors to transfer their holdings (see 
Table 17). 

The large growth in the holdings of banks has 
often been noted (see Chart 3). If huge redemptions 
are made at the same time that there is a budgetary 
deficit, the Treasury would be compelled to sell other 
securities to other investors, most likely the banks. 
Selling to banks, as is well known, increases deposits 
and adds to the already swollen money supply. Such 
a situation, while not making inflation inevitable, 
provides a fine climate for its growth. 

Frank GaAstTALpo 
FrepericK W. Jones 
Brernarp Moss 

Division of Business Economics 


Forecasts for 1947 


Latest forecasts generally indicate recession in the latter part 
of 1947, but the range of expectation as to severity is great and 
the reasons advanced vary considerably. Optimistic views are 


definitely in the minority. 


A. W. Zelomek, of the International Statistical Bureau, 
Inc., declared on November 22 that “there can only be a 
limited number of months before total business inventories 
become excessive and require liquidation.” Consequently, 
prices and production will have to be reduced 20% to 30% 
in 1947. At the same time he declared that the “present 
boom is very similar to that of 1919-20,” but at a later date 
he was reported to expect a depression “less drastic than 
in 1920-21.” 


Similarity to the 1920-21 situation is expressed also by 
Robert R. Nathan, Washington economic consultant. A de- 
cline of 20% to 25% in prices and of 20% in production will 
occur late next spring or summer, according to his estimate. 
The recession will run from six to eight months, and will 
resemble that of 1920-21. 


Some economists and industrialists expect the antici- 
pated recession to resemble 1937-38. Thus, Howard 
Bowen, economist for the Irving Trust Company of New 
York, believes “the coming recession will be mild; recovery 
from it will be rapid, and some years of prosperity may be 
expected.” 

This viewpoint is widely accepted, judging from recent 
polls. The United Press polled fourteen leading economists 
on their expectations for 1947. Twelve agreed that the 
United States is heading into a minor depression. One set 
the time at about 1950, and believed it would be of major 
intensity. One economist foresaw neither a minor nor major 
depression. To the question, “Do you believe we are head- 
ing into a major depression?” four replied affirmatively, 
nine said “no” and one was undecided. As to whether high 
inventories are a danger signal, seven agreed they are, 
three expressed the opposite view, and four hedged their 
answers. 


Results of a questionnaire distributed by the National 
Association of Credit Men similarly indicate that a majority 
expect a let-up within a year. Of approximately fifty lead- 
ing men and women from various fields of business, only 
25% expect present business to continue over two years. 
On the question of inventory, only 50% indicate a larger 
inventory today than a year ago. 


The More Optimistic 


In sharp contrast to those expecting a recession, are a 
small group who see present business conditions continu- 
ing for the next two years. John D. Small, Civilian 
Production Administrator, predicts no decline in business 
activity in 1947. He says that “things are going well and 
can continue to go well if the industrial boat is not rocked 
by runaway prices or major work stoppages.” This group 
generally points to the acute material shortage and heavy 
demand for durable goods. Inventories are not so great 
as to be alarming. Most inventory accumulations are merely 
unfinished goods, they argue. Businessmen, moreover, have 
become cautious owing to various warnings of impending 
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danger and are generally giving closer study to their op- 
erations, avoiding excessive inventories and expansion. This 
outlook ranges from those who feel the recession can be 
avoided by business caution and positive government policy 
to those whe feel that fear is utterly unfounded. Similar 
views are expressed by businessmen polled by the Society 
for the Advancement of Management. 

One of the most optimistic views has been expressed by 
Dr. Melchoir Palyi, consultant for Central Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago: “Not even a minor depression is in 
the offing, but the confusion created by inflationary forces 
may cause short-term setbacks which are bound to be over- 
come quickly by the rising volume of money and its rising 
velocity in circulation.” 

Expectations for 1947 are in each case only a part of the 
general outlook for the following decade. For the most 
part, there is anticipation of a healthy period of prosperity 
after the short recession. Thereafter, the opinions vary 
widely from a major depression to none whatever. 

James Truslow Adams, historian and writer, believes the 
pattern following World War II will be similar to previous 
postwar patterns, and suggests the following course of events: 
“T think that we are wise in going into snug quarters for 
the next couple of years or so. Sometime . . . I think that 
we might perhaps go back into the more speculative stocks 
again but be sure to get out within a few years because the 
next crash will make 1929 look like a piker.” 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction is expected to increase substantially in 
total volume. It may well be “the principal sustaining ac- 
tivity tending to moderate the impact of price recesssion on 
the general business structure.” 

F. W. Dodge Corporation anticipates a 24% rise in total 
construction in the face of a “mild or moderately serious” 
recession for general business. An uncontrolled market is 
assumed during most of 1947, and therefore less danger of 
pricing the product out of the market. Dodge estimates also 
anticipate complete freedom from rent control for new con- 
struction. With these considerations, residential building, 
it is estimated, will increase 38% in dollar volume over the 
year, which compares with a 7% increase in nonresidential 
building. Dwelling units contracted during 1947 will top this 
year’s figure by 35%. The Dodge estimates were made with 
the full realization that if construction costs rise too 
rapidly or if work stoppages prevail in basic industries their 
validity decreases accordingly. 

Continued shortages can be expected throughout 1947 
for cast-iron soil pipe, bathtubs, laboratories, water closets 
and screen cloth at present levels of building demand, ac- 
cording to The Journal of Commerce. Government econo- 
mists expect a 35% increase in building materials and labor 
costs. In addition, they point out, the Republican program 
for drastic cuts in government expenditure may well de- 
crease government estimates set at 22% over 1946. 


Selected Business Indicators 


(Annual statistics appear in ““The Economic Almanac 1946-47,” page 108) 


1946 Percentage Change 
October September August July 
Industrial Production 
Total (FRB)(S) oo. ase cccetiee es 1935-39 =100 || p 182 |r 180 177 172 ak is 5 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S).......- 1935-39=100 || p 189 | r 186 183 177 6 : ‘ 
Durable goods (FRB) (S) 2 sjoees 1935-39=100 || p 214 |r 212 |r 208 202 .9 z f 
Steel a sraeireauseio rsisiic Biesieon 000 net tons 6,970 |r 6,518 6,887 6,610 9 2 \ 
Pg are rccteteieettyolec derives 000 net tons 4,815 4,687 4,898 4,705 RY f . = 
Copper (refined)...........--. net tons 77,947 67,803 59,591 43,606 0 ; ‘ 
Lead - (refined) .6.¢ sss sree8 es net tons 43,062 40,720 35,690 $4,029 8 ; : 
Zinc. (lab). a1. ciesetsnels seine net tons 64,1388 | r 58,475 59,752 59,014 oF : : 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross 10,533 |r 9,815 10,659 9,426 3 ‘ F 
Dumber ereeecstee: vale million bd. ft. n. a. 2,709 2,880 2,656 .9b 23.6¢ +0.9d 
Machine tools'............... 000 dollars 28,935 25,468 26,911 22,360 6 —1.3 24.1 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39 =100 || p 268 |r 262 | r 254 242 3 +15.5 -36 .2 
Transportation equip. (FRB). .|| 1935-39=100 |p 239 |r Q41 |r 242 |r 241 8 -7.4 -57.0 
Automobiles. east. c.c.c7s 0yecc06's units 285,562 | r 239,410 | r 241,302 220,321 3 f f 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)... .!/ 1935-89=100 |p 169) r 164 |r 164 |r 157 0 +9.7 2.6 
Cotton®) 2 Geet Ske eee bales 931,229 818,449 855,511 729,958 759,763 +13.8 +22.6 +5.5 
Wool! temcivctre tess earners million pound: 77.0 57.0 60.0 57.6 55.38 35.1 39.2 +12.9 
syon yarn*enn esas dear million pound. 57.4 ]7r 54.2 57.3 61.9 53.2 +5.9 +7.9 +10.3 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (8)... .|| 1935-89=100 |] p 148 | r 136 146 | r 150 143 +8.8 +3.5 1.5 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)......... 1935-39 =100 || p 233 |r 235 |r BATT 235 230 -0.9 +1.3 -20.8 
Newsprint, North American. ..|] short tons 476,265 | 420,574] 468,236 | 451,099 | 403,526 +13.2 +18.0 +23.2 
Paper’... duerurt scec % of capacity 106.4 101.3 104.7 94.0 95.9 : 9 +13.6 
Paperboard nies sei clstteaese¢ % of capacity 100 96 99 89 97 1 42.7 
Boots and shoes’..........+.-. thous. of pairs |} ¢ 43,500 | p 41,397 |r 46,236 37,021 42,237 F 0 +8-.1 
Cigarettes (small)?............ millions 32,778 26,865 28,953 25,440 31,340 +22.0 6 +19.9 
Mining (FRB) (S).......-...++-- 1935-89=100 |p 144 145 143 146 124 -0.7|  +16.1 2.2 
Bituminous coal.............. 000 net tons ip 56,000 ]r 51,680 |r 54,450 51,205 39,192 +8.4 +42.9 6.5 
Anthracite’ )...-> ssee dee. re 000 net tons|}p 5,409|r 5,048 5,444 5,263 5,804 +7.2 +2.0 +9.1 
Crude petroleum‘............. 000 barrels e 4,740|r 4,790 4,836 4,922 4,277 -1.0 +10.8 +0.2 
Electric power’. ..............200- million kwh 4,547 4,438 4,413 4,173 3,946 +2.5 +15.2 —3.3 
Comstruction® so, oi. «02s + s:scruneis nist 000 dollars 573,206 619,857 679,909 717,991 316,571 -7.5 +81.1 +151.2 
Heavy engineering—Public’........ 000 dollars 39,203 35,859 40,445 74,965 15,313 +9.3 +156.0 +79.0 
Heavy engineering—Private’....... 000 dollars 58,488 57,406 67,820 59,184 44,546 +1.9 +31.3 | +260.6 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total®*............... thousand cars 920.9 882.9 895.4 863.7 794.9 +4.3 +15.8 sac! 
Carloadings, miscellaneous**........ thousand cars 401.5 382.0 387.7 365.8 360.4 +5.1 +11.4 6.3 
Retail trade (NICB) (S) Bence Starks 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 248.9 ]}r 270.1 240.6 184.2 -7.85) +35.1¢ +29.5d 
Department store sales (S).........]/ 1985-39=100 | p 257 269 290 278 212 4.5] +21.2] +28.6 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-89=100 |p 199.3] p 188.6 197.0 189.3 169.6 +5.7 +17.5 +13.9 
Rural retail trade (S).............- 1929-31=100 na. 321.9 352.1 294.2 184.7 -8.65 +74.3¢ +45 .0d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)®....... 1935-39 =100 p 245.8 243.9 |r 267.4 226.8 193.7 +0.8 +26.9 +30.4 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 5,420 5,308 4,704 3,870 5,094 +2.1 +6.4 +13.8 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)®........... 1926 =100 p 134.1} p 124.0 129.1 124.7 105.9 +8.1 +26 .6 +10.8 
Raw materiales 2/6. ica: |.2'e<5 on 1926=100 p 148.7|p 141.4 145.7 141.7 116.6 +5.2 +27.5 +12.3 
Semi-manufactured articles....... 1926=100 p 118.2|p 115.0 111.9 110.2 96.8 +2.8 +22.1 +11.1 
Manufactured products’......... 1926=100 p 129.6|p 117.2 128.9 118.9 101.9 z : +10.1 
Farm products. .... 00:0 -0s-00.- 1926 = 100 p 165.3 |p 154.3 161.0 157.0 127.3 +13.1 
Broad st iaaiic sheers fees a sreleniers 1926 =100 p 157.9|p 181.9 149.0 140.2 105.7 +17.1 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)®........ 1929=100 119.5 114.2 113.2 119.6 97.1 +9.3 
Sensitive farm (NICB)®............ 1929=100 182.5 169.5 188.2 177.4 130.2 +21.1 
Retail prices... . caissesicciesierme cans 1935-39 = 100 167.0 |r 164.3 159.8 156.3 141.8 +7.4 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 122.3 125.4 146.4 149.6 132.0 +21.3 
Industrigis: icc <1 cree ae: ‘,..]] 1985-89 = 100 125.9 128.8 150.4 153.4 134.5 +22.5 
Railroads: 2k. soe Slovan. cel tae 1935-39 = 100 110.2 119.0 147.1 153.6 145.1 +11.5 
Wtalities, cise: swacante cette tartoenots 1935-39 = 100 107.2 109.7 125.3 a ff 114.4 +19.0 
Totalno. shares traded N.Y.Stock Ex.|| thousands 38,308 57,631 28,334 28,602 46,499 +8.8 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 2.82 2.79 2.73 bara 2. -5.7 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City™| million dollars 47,670 43,155 48,694 45,017 39,006 +9.2 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 256,540 | r 169,759 354,302 $66,543 213,629 +116.4 
Refunding issues..........-+.-+.++- 000 dollars 65,208 | r 144,182 96,807 399,674 988,931 -87.3 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans®..|} million dollars || p 9,495 |r 8,841 8,336 7,827 6,267 +30.1 
National income payments......... million dollars 14,763 |r 14,817 |r 18,481 18,979 13,531 +1.2 
Money in circulation, end of month.!! million dollars 28,602 |r 28,507 28,448 28,254 28,049 +5.5 


SAdjusted for season variation ‘Shipments *Consumption; cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals *Excludes reconstructed government shoes included i 
prior to 1944 4A daily ‘Average weekly ‘F.W. Dodge ‘Engineering News-Record—average weekly *Grocery and combination chain store sales *Throu, = 


P change, i pein 1945, to September, 1946 dPercentage change, first 9 months, 1945 to first 9 months, 1946 ¢Estima ‘0 automobile juction duri: 
aang 6 months of 1085 negligible production in successive months n.a.Not availab pPreliminary Revised *Value as traffic indicator Brat ettie: nae of hae 
and amount lo i 
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Growth Patterns in Industry 


IV. Certain Atypical Cases 


REVIOUS articles in this series! have described 

the growth histories of a number of industries 
which seemed to conform reasonably well to the “con- 
ventional” pattern of development. The so-called 
growth curves—in these cases, the Gompertz—fitted 
the historical data satisfactorily. “Growth curves,” 
whether the Gompertz or the logistic, are character- 
ized by (1) a declining percentage rate of growth, 
(2) a point at which actual annual growth increments 
cease to increase and begin to decline, and (3) an 
ultimate leveling off of the growth rate until it be- 

1See The Business Record, February, March and May, 1946. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 
PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS FROM TREND 


Source: Department of Agriculture 


comes very small, although growth never actually 
ceases within finite time. Whether, as a matter of fact, 
such attributes as these are inherent in the growth 
of industries, as they seem to be in certain biological 
phenomena, is a matter about which differences of 
qualified opinion exist. The fittings in the previous 
articles in this series have been regarded as purely 
empirical. 

In the course of the analysis of the growth patterns 
of individual American industries, a number of in- 
stances have been found in which these conventional 
“growth curves” do not appear to fit the data ac- 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY-.; 
PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS FROM TREND: 


Source: Federal Power Commission 
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ceptably, and approximate fittings in a number of Percentage Rates of Growth 
cases seem to involve only a small early section of Year eae 
the curve falling substantially prior to the “critical” 
or “inflection” points. These industries have been 
rather arbitrarily termed atypical, and to the data rep- 
resenting their growth histories other types of curves 
have been fitted. Pure empiricism suggested the so- 
called logarithmic parabola as the curve most suitable 
for the purposes in hand.t 

Of the five cases here under consideration, three 
(electric energy production, natural gas production, 
and life insurance in force) yield a parabola with a 
declining rate of growth when the curve is fitted by 
least squares to the logarithms of the data. Two of 
them (national income, in 1939 dollars, and soybean 


NATIONAL INCOME (1939 DOLLARS) 


production) yield a parabola with an increasing rate | ib 

1This curve takes the form log y=a+bx-+cx®. When c is nega- OAS, 50 de cided soba ee aon oe 4.737 
tive the curve reaches a maximum value within the positive range of 
the argument, and throughout its positive growth period the per- A) be. Se RACE (eee ae 
centage rate of increase declines. When c is positive the percentage 1881.......... 25. 5s20% Monsees eee eeee 9.503 
rate of growth increases with the passage of time, and the curve has UCL BABE eso Aaroe ee ee ae a 7.395 
no maximum. Ue Peete oaeamerts one ert os Ap 5.355 
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LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES IN FORCE, DECEMBER 31 
PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS FROM TREND 


$880 1830 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Source: The Spectator Life Insurance Yearbook Source: Bureau of Mines 
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Source: Department of Commerce 


of growth. The table shows the percentage rate of 
growth near the beginning of the period covered, 
again at about the middle and finally at about the 
end of the period. 

It would be extraordinarily hazardous to undertake 
to forecast anything on the basis of projections of 
such curves, but the fact remains that two of these 
series are still growing at an increasing percentage 


rate, and that the other three are still increasing 
at a very substantial percentage rate with the zero 
growth point of their curves a long distance in the 
future. 
Freperick W. Jones 
Anita R. Kopetson 


Division of Business Economics 


Business Book Shelf 


Loose-Leaf Market Atlas of the United States. Hagstrom 
Company, Inc. $34.50. 


This second edition of Hagstrom’s Market Atlas is a 
revision of one prepared over ten years ago. With 
a separate loose-leaf page for each state, the atlas 
provides a convenient reference to principal trading 
areas (whose relative sizes are indicated on the basis 
of population) and offers a conglomeration of use- 
ful data for estimating the importance of various 
consumer markets. Among the statistics presented 
for each state are home ownership status, retail sales 
by type of outlet, farm statistics, individual income- 
tax returns, newspaper and magazine circulations, 
and miscellaneous consumer purchasing-power indi- 
cators. 

The only drawback is the age of the basic data. 
Although Hagstrom has endeavored to keep the data 
current by using the latest available estimates, the 
fact remains that the 1940 census is the chief source 
of information. 

Blank outline maps which can be obtained for 
plotting sales routes, trading areas and other perti- 
nent data for ready reference are a useful feature of 
the atlas. G. C. T. 


Monetary Theory. By George N. Halm. Philadelphia and 
Toronto: The Blakiston Company. $3.50. 


This second edition of a text originally published in 
1942 has been revised to take into account recent 
developments in the monetary field. A section on the 
International Monetary Fund has been added. 


Who’s Who in Railroading in North America. New York: 
The Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation. $8.50. 


Biographical sketches of approximately 5,700 persons 
who are associated with the railroad industry. This 
includes labor leaders, railway equipment manu- 
facturers, economists, lawyers and government 
officials. 


Transportation Principles and Problems. By Truman C. 
Bigham. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $5.00 

A comprehensive college text dealing with the devel- 

opment, public regulation, rate-making procedures, 

and other problems of each of the various forms of 
transportation, with special emphasis placed on the 
railroads. 
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Survey of Business Practices: 
ern 


The Fight for Higher Wages 


HE return of the coal miners to the pits without 

wage gains or other concessions leaves the ques- 
tion of whether a second wave of wage increases will 
be set in motion to the outcome of negotiations in 
the steel industry early in 1947, according to many 
executives participating in this month’s survey of 
business practices. A substantial number of nego- 
tiations are already under way in manufacturing in- 
dustries, and many other contracts will expire or be 
reopened during the next six months. Any success by 
Mr. Lewis was expected to result in demands for 
wage discussions even where no reopening provision 
existed in the contract. Many employers of nonunion 
labor also believed it would have been necessary for 
them to revise wage scales in order to stay in line 
once increases became widespread. The test of 
strength is now postponed until the steel negotiations 
are completed. 


WAGE DEMANDS 


The number of companies not anticipating de- 
mands for increased wages in the near future is very 
small. Approximately 10% of those reporting on the 
prospect of new wage demands state that negotiations 
have recently been completed, with wage increases of 
varying sizes granted. Some of the new contracts pro- 
vide for a later reopening, but, even where such pro- 
vision is not included, not all executives believe that 
they have acquired immunity for any appreciable 
period of time. About 20% of the companies report 
new wage negotiations currently under way, while 
nearly 40% expect to be confronted with demands 
during the three months’ period December through 
February. Another 13% look for new wage negotia- 
tions during the three months ending May 31, 1947, 
while later dates are reported by the small remainder. 

Many executives indicate that they would be more 
confident of their estimates as to the prospect of new 
wage demands if the outcome of the bituminous coal 
strike were known. If a new wave of demands “is 
set in motion, few industries will escape,” is a typical 
comment. Such comments are also made by execu- 
tives who otherwise see no immediate threat. of new 
wage demands, In other cases it is believed that 
rights acquired under reopening clauses will be exer- 
cised sooner than they would if no general wage 
movement gets under way. 

The demand for higher wages is most frequently 
justified by the increase in cost of living, although 
some executives believe that less emphasis may soon 
be placed on this reason by union leaders. Ability to 


pay is another reason given, while still another is the 
desire for a higher standard of living for workers. 
Some observers believe that often demands are moti- 
vated by the wish for a “bigger cut of the national 
income pie.” Executives, of course, recognize that as 
the cost of living rises the purchasing power of work- 
ers declines. This fact, plus changes in the relative 
standing of wages in the community in which they 
operate, has prompted some companies to advance 
rates of their own accord. Thus, not all increases 
have come as a result of union demands. For exam- 
ple, a manufacturer of electrical supplies reports that 
“we are constantly making wage surveys to be in 
touch with the rising level of wages and, when we 
find that we are dropping slightly behind the level 
in our district, we give increases to our people. How- 
ever, we have handled it on a merit basis with the 
more deserving people receiving larger increases than 
those not so deserving.” 

Executives often find it difficult to connie the 
amount of increase demanded with the amount of 
gain in the cost of living. Controversies during nego- 
tiations arise at times because of differences in opin- 
ion as to the starting point selected for making com- 
parisons between changes in living costs and wage 
rates. For a short period, for example, it may be 
demonstrated that living costs have outgained wages. 
However, if an earlier starting date is selected to 
make these comparisons, the reverse may be true. It 
is also pointed out that in some cases base wage rates 
are stressed, while in others demands are made ex- 
clusively on the basis of changes in “take-home pay.” 
Some executives further observe that the unions 
naturally select whatever arguments most strongly 
favor their case and that this is the only consistency 
to be noted over a period of time. 


Amounts Demanded 


The amounts demanded vary considerably from 
company to company, with an industry pattern de- 
veloping in some cases. The majority of the increases 
requested fall between 10% and 15%. A few lie below 
the 10% level and some noteworthy exceptions are 
also reported on the high side. In terms of additional 
cents per hour requested, the range runs from five 
cents to thirty-five cents, with the majority falling 
in the twelve-to-twenty cent range. Some of the ex- 
ceptions on the high side include an increase of 26 
cents an hour, requested i in the rubber industry, and 
one of 25 cents in the petroleum industry. 

These rate figures, of course, do not tell the entire 
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story. While the initial requests may be in excess of 
what is actually expected, union demands frequently 
include such matters as extra vacation pay, welfare 
and pension funds, extra paid holidays, etc. These 
demands are not reflected in the published wage 
rate, but they do, of course, add to manufacturers’ 
labor costs. 


EFFECT ON PRICES 


The granting of any general wage increases will be 
reflected in higher prices for manufactured goods. 
The majority of executives report that profits are not 
sufficient to permit the absorption of all additional 
labor costs. 

There is considerable fear that buyers’ resistance 
will reach a point where companies may price them- 
selves out of their markets. Some evidence of this is 
already at hand. A question posed but unanswered 
by many executives is: What can be done if buyer 
resistance prevents higher prices and increased costs 
result in losses on operations? It is feared that no 
easy solution exists for this cost-price squeeze. 

The impact of high labor costs would, of course, be 
felt with varying intensity by different industries. The 
proportion which labor represents of the value added 
by industries differs. Some executives point out, how- 
ever, that any general wave of wage advances will 
affect not only their immediate labor costs but will 
also result in higher prices for materials. “There is 
not enough ‘spread’ in our business to increase our 
costs through labor and all of the material involved 
that is produced by labor without a substantial rise 
in prices,’ reports a machine-tool producer. He fur- 
ther observes that “all our competitors would be in 
exactly the same situation, so it would simply result 
in price increases as far as this country is concerned. 
However, it would certainly kill export business. . 
England is producing machine tools for about half the 
labor cost that we have and selling them for 33% 
less. . . . In addition, France and Belgium are get- 
ting into the business, not to mention Sweden and 
Switzerland.” An electrical machinery producer re- 
ports that “any advance in wages will only result in 
putting us further in the red.” This executive points 
out that his company is now operating at full capacity. 


Operating at a Loss 


The situation in the automobile industry is well 
illustrated by the following comment: “Hampered as 
it is by lack of materials, this company is operating 
at a loss and will continue to do so until sufficient 
materials become available to increase the volume 
sufficiently to reduce the cost per car to the point 
where there will be a profit margin. Naturally, fur- 
ther increases in cost, whether they be wages or not, 
will put off the day when this can be accomplished. 
Increases in labor ‘costs will bring about increased 
prices of commodities as a natural operation of eco- 
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nomic law. Increased prices will reduce the markets 
and therefore reduce the volume.” 

In the coal industry there is not only concern that 
higher prices will reduce the market for coal but that 
the periodic threats to production will give added in- 
centive to consumers to turn to other fuels. As one 
coal executive puts it: “We believe that Lewis’ pres- 
ent move will further jeopardize our competitive situ- 
ation even if no further concessions are made to him 
because the coal-consuming public is fed up with the 
continual and almost continuous threat to full pro- 
duction.” 

An executive of a heating and plumbing products: 
concern states that wage increases will be vigorously 
resisted “as we are very much afraid of pricing our- 
selves into thinner markets and unprofitable opera- 
tions. If another so-called pattern of wages is devel- 
oped in other industries over the next few months, 
especially in the steel industry, the effect will be to 
raise the prices of materials we use, thus making it 
more difficult to raise wages.” 

A manufacturer of specialized industrial machinery 
in a summation typical of that of various other 
manufacturers, says: “Our prices are about 26% 
above 1939. Manufacturing costs have gone up about 
50%, but the added volume of business is keeping 
us on about the same profit level as 1939. That is a 
very modest one, and any substantial increase in 
labor costs would probably have to be followed by a 
further price increase, provided market conditions did 
not mark it as suicide; if prices were not increased, 
our profit margin would decline to little or nothing.” 
In a few instances executives believe that an increase 
in labor costs could be absorbed if it were not too 
severe. These however are exceptions to the general 
rule. 


POSITION OF UNION LEADERS 


Considerable difference of opinion exists among bus- 
iness executives as to the extent to which union lead- 
ers understand or accept industry’s contention that 
further wage increases must lead to higher prices and 
ultimately to reduced employment. This applies both 
to top union leaders and to local organizers. More 
marked differences of opinion as to the position of 
local leaders are, of course, to be expected, particu- 
larly in view of the degree of authority permitted local 
organizers in the various unions. The varying points 
of view are given in the comments shown below and 
in the excerpts from the replies to letters received 
shown on pages 494-497. 


“It is very apparent to us that our union leaders are 
wholly disregarding the BLS figures on the cost of living 
and are attempting to force wages up by any argument 
or means they can think of. We have painstakingly ex- 
plained cost of living figures and our insufficient profit 
margin despite the higher prices we are charging for 
products at the present time. We have pointed out that 
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increased productivity is the answer to our problem, 
and that throughout the country, if we are to escape a 
wage-price spiral from which there is no relief.” (Electrical 
appliances) 
tte B 
“The realistic attitude taken by our union negotiating 
committee when discussing the wage and price spiral 
and its long-range effect on labor was, in effect, this: 
We understand all that but we can’t afford to take a one- 
man stand against inflation, and, therefore, we have to 
keep on getting wage increases as the cost of living in- 
creases.” (Paper and products) 


* * 


“In regard to the attitude of union leaders, they can 
not fail to understand the situation. However, this is 
not the crux; they are looking after their own jobs, and 
they have to show the rank and file that they are getting 
more than the other fellow. I think these new wage de- 
mands are more the demands of the union leaders than 
they are of the rank and file. I think the average rank 
and file of union men are fairly well satisfied today with 
the enormous increase in wages that they have had in 
the last three or four years. The fellows who got the 
short end of the deal are the white-collar people and 
the poor fellows who scraped and saved enough for a 
rainy day and are trying to live on an income and find- 
ing that living costs have greatly increased while returns 
from investments have decreased.” (Machine tools) 


Cie & 


“By and large, there is no doubt in our minds that 
wage increases will ultimately lead to reduced employ- 
ment. Management is being put on its metal to develop 
labor-saving devices and to save labor at every turn. 
Ultimately this must mean reduced employment. We be- 
lieve that our union group understands this philosophy 
and we think that, district and national union leaders do 
also, although we doubt if they will admit it publicly.” 
(Chemicals) 


* * & 


“Union leaders know, and privately will recognize, 
that companies in the automotive industry do not enjoy 
sufficient profit margins to enable them to absorb any 
further wage increases without increases in selling price 
of their product. They also realize that higher selling 
prices must follow any wage increases and consequently 
they are again starting the vicious cycle and they are 
conscious of the danger of reducing employment when 
prices reach a point when the public will not buy. 

“This realization, however, is only on the part of the 
top labor leaders or possibly within the ranks of your 
own bargaining committee. The union organizers will not 
recognize any such basis because all they want is more 
and more for less and less.” (Automotive equipment) 


* 2 * 


“The present union executive board realizes that higher 
labor costs must result in higher prices, but if others 
get increases they will insist that our workers must get 
more take-home pay too.” (Air-conditioning equipment) 

+e hie 


“Unquestionably higher prices will discourage many 


purchasers, and in some lines will soon result in lower de- 
mand, which, in turn, will result in lower production and 
reduced employment. 

“It is our belief that a few enlightened union leaders 
understand and accept this reasoning. Even so, they are 
unwilling to preach this philosophy to the rank-and-file 
membership.” (Specialized industrial machinery) 


+m 


“I can assure you that the business agents of our 
unions do not appreciate the wage-price spiral and are 
completely disinterested in our pleas for a retention of 
our competitive position. Nor are they interested in 
whether comfortable profit margins are retained. In other 
words, the entire sense of our negotiations will be strictly 
in opposition to good, sound, free enterprise economics.” 
(Hardware) 


ce Se 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Some executives attribute the lack of understanding 
or acceptance of industry’s position by union leaders 
and employees to industry’s failure to tell its story 
properly: “It has not gotten across.” A number of 
companies have given considerable thought and effort 
to clarifying their position apparently with varying 
degrees of success. Some executives are convinced 
that their employees and at times local labor leaders 
are better informed as a result of these educational 
programs and that negotiations have been expedited 
and simplified. Others are more pessimistic, the ex- 
treme viewpoint being that little or nothing can be 
done to bring about a better understanding. 

There are also some differences of opinion as to the 
approach which should be followed in conducting an 
educational program. Some believe such a program 
must be national in scope, carried on by a central 
agency, while others contend that a feeling of mutual 
confidence and understanding can be most effectively 
developed at the plant or community level. A strong 
case is made, for example, that the supervisor is the 
key figure, and that every effort should be made to 
keep him “accurately and honestly posted as to the 
score.” The various approaches to the problem of 
obtaining a better understanding by labor of manage- 
ment’s situation are best illustrated by the selected 
comments given below: 


“Much of our educational work with our union com- 
mittee is handled at the regular weekly meetings we have 
with our committee. It gives us an opportunity to present 
our picture to them so that they may be better informed 
in keeping the employees in line.” (Air-conditioning equip- 
ment) 

+ * 


“At the present time, we have no educational program 
which includes union leaders. Before the war, we did 
have such a program where the union stewards and offi- 
cers were included with our supervisory employees. This 
course dealt with the fundamental economics of busi- 
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ness relations. However, we do not feel that our experi- 
ment warranted a continuation of this program.” (Auto- 
motive equipment) 
x, 1 

“The company has always made a practice of laying 
all its cards on the table with the union representatives 
and of keeping the employee body, as a whole, advised 
of business conditions and the company’s particular 
financial, production and sales situations. While we have 
not allowed a discussion of the company’s ability to pay 
to enter too largely into the wage considerations we, of 
course, recognized that current living costs must be taken 
into account and the employees recognize that their own 
welfare and job security would be jeopardized by forcing 
wages to a point which would force the company into a 
continuing-loss picture.” (Electrical appliances) 


A ee At BSE: 


“There is a very great need for educating not only 
working men, but also professional men—in fact, men 
and women of every class—on basic economic facts. In- 
dustry has not done a good job along these lines. I must 
admit it is a difficult thing to do, since most people do 


not wish to read such matters.” (Machine tools) 
* © & 


“At the present time some sixty-five of our key super- 
visors are attending, in qur plant, a series of discussions, 
led by outside economists, to discuss not only the basic 
principles of business economics but their specific appli- 
cation to our organization. There are thirteen of these 
discussion meetings. It is our intention to extend them 
pretty well down the line, although, of course, we cannot 
cover all employees. We will be able to cover not only 
our supervision but some key personnel in the hourly and 
salaried groups and some of the key union leadership in 
the plant. It is too early to determine what the results 
of this program may be, but those participating have indi- 
cated a very considerable interest in the program.” (In- 


struments and controls) 
* & & 


“The company has not made an effort to educate di- 
rectly its employees as a group on economic principles or 
theories. However, employees, as well as the public at 
large, have been reached through an institutional advertis- 
ing program of the company. . . Efforts have been made 
to inform all employees of the job evaluation practices 
of the company both by direct participation on the part 
of labor groups and by information published in the com- 
pany house organ. The results of the latter program in- 
dicate that employees, both organized and unorganized, 
can be influenced by such educational programs. In the 
fall of 1945, the company and the union jointly aired 
their views in the company house organ on the question 
of the specific demand of the union for a wage increase of 
30%. It is the company’s opinion that this was a most 
successful approach to the problem of bringing to all 
employees the issues in dispute. The company would give 
serious consideration to providing space in the publication 
for a similar airing of both the company’s and union’s 
views on theories of wages or other significant economic 
subjects.” (Petroleum products) 


Se 


“Tt is difficult to see how the general run of union mem- 
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bership can be expected to understand the principles 
of economics and the theory of industry-labor relations 
when there is so much difference of opinion even among 
those with much greater educational advantages and ex- 
perience. The situation, therefore, calls for a program 
of continuous education. We have followed the policy 
for many years of holding regular monthly meetings which 
are attended by top executives as well as foremen and 
the entire union committee. Every phase of labor-man- 
agement relations is discussed from grievances to economic 
principles and the question of wage rates can be brought 
up at any time. These meetings have served to develop 
a feeling of mutual confidence as well as to provide us 
with the opportunity to discuss general principles of edu- 
cational value.” (Miscellaneous other manufactures) 
ot 


“With the varying opinions, both on the part of man- 
agement and labor, on what normal or fair profits should 
be, it would seem as if no plan could be devised, such as 
a breakdown of the sales dollar into the four components 
of labor, material, overhead and profit, that would be 
generally acceptable to management and serve as an ade- 
quate basis for an educational program. It still looks, 
for the moment, as if individual concerns would have to 
work out their own programs.” (Textiles) 

* & & 


“Tn so far as education to change the opinions of union 
leaders is concerned, I do not believe that much has been 
done in this direction. In all discussions with employees 
it has been pointed out that the investment of moneys 
in property, equipment and other necessary appliances 
required in the manufacturing plant make it necessary 
that some profit be returned so as to attract this type 
of capital and it is pointed out that this profit is just 
as necessary as wages to the individual employee.” (Mis- 
cellaneous metal manufactures) 

* * 


“For two years we have had an educational program. 
I don’t know whether it has been very beneficial or 
not; it is hard to tell from polls because people don’t 
reply to them very well. But it is composed -largely of 
statements of important businessmen, important govern- 
ment officials, and labor leaders, and occasionally a letter 
by the president. We have attempted to sell America to 
our people by showing them that the reasons for our 
greatness result from our representative type of govern- 
ment and freedom of enterprise.” (Miscellaneous metal 


manufactures) 
* & 


“T do not think the methods adopted by industry, such 
as large advertisements in newspapers, employee annual 
reports, etc., are having much effect on the union lead- 
ers, although unquestionably they are having some effect 
on public sentiment. The ideal, of course, is to have a 
well-informed body of supervisors. We believe that the 
employee’s immediate supervisor is, and always will be, 
in the best position to know his worker and to discuss 
with him company plans and practices, and if we can 
continue to keep our foremen in the family of manage- 
ment, and honestly depend upon them as our principal 
channel of communication to the workers, we believe it 
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would be a great contribution to a sound, practical edu- 
cational program.” (Miscellaneous metal manufactures) 
* *# # 


COST-OF-LIVING ESCALATOR CLAUSES 


The great majority of executives do not favor 
escalator clauses which tie wage rates to a cost-of- 
living or consumers’ price index. In part, this opposi- 
tion arises from a belief that such a clause finds 
acceptance by workers only when living costs are 
rising. Many businessmen, however, object to this 
device contending that it is not a sound way to 
establish wages. Some executives also indicated union 
opposition to such contract provisions. Only about 
15% of the executives participating in this survey 
believe that cost-of-living escalator clauses provide 
a good basis for adjusting wages. Of that number, 
only about one half use such clauses. A few cases 
where such clauses have recently been dropped from 
contracts were also reported. A more detailed analysis 


of industry’s experience with escalator clauses will be 
published in The Management Record for December. 

Various other comments were offered on the diffi- 
culties of satisfactory collective bargaining today. One 
suggestion often advanced is that major revisions are 
required in national labor laws. Others feel that a 
better balance of power is essential. It is also recom- 
mended that any revision of national labor laws in- 
clude provision “to make union agreements binding 
on both parties with both sides fully responsible for 
their actions, rather than being an entirely one-sided 
arrangement as it is today. Only in this way will col- 
lective bargaining ever become stabilized on a sound 
basis. It is our opinion that incorporation of unions 
as legally constituted bodies has proved itself in 
other parts of the world and it is necessary in this 
country if we are to have collective-bargaining sta- 
bility.” 

Henry E. Hansen 
Division of Business Practices 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


OURLY earnings of production workers in the 

twenty-five manufacturing industries included 
in THe ConrereNceE Boarp’s monthly survey were 
higher in September than ever before. Employment 
and payrolls had, by that month, recovered all their 
postwar losses. Weekly earnings were greater than in 
the previous month, but working hours were slightly 
shorter. 


The wartime high for hourly earnings occurred in 
June, 1945, after which the average declined each 
month through October of that year. Each of the 
succeeding eleven months saw increased hourly earn- 
ings and in each of the eight months from February 
through September a new peak was reached. The 
September average of $1.231 was 14.1% above the 
low point of October, 1945. Most of the rise in hourly 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, TWENTY-FIVE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Tur ConFrerENcE BoarpD 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Date * 5 
aye Wage-rate 
Affected crease 
1945 
peptember. 0.52005. Het es 1.5% 5.8% 
ORLODET eieweie Rade eh OSsd xs 1.5 7.0 
BNOVEMDEDS: . .\aj.<i sais eionelers: «icles 4,2 9.5 
MRECOTA DELI, cs aru g.si cee oksers 5.6 11.5 
1946 
MASIUBLY cc cee te arta tees 4.4 11.1 
MEDRUATY oie wt < SIs. stale as creretene 4.0 10.9 
BLCD aie P eisiaietacd Wie, IPSS oier0y0 10.6 14.4 
RITE ie, 0 (cco.8 ryois eirisatieidin aes iaieil 13.9 
eee! Sa Ten Oe 8.4 11.7 
BURLING cscs opus viene ye ao oi se's winter 3.3 12.5 
Baliye ets tae vhs tn tise cer 2.9 8.5 
LOC a Oa nS AE ae 5.5 9.6 
OPLEDIDER vase Cee sine <ils arses 1.8 8.0 


earnings can be attributed to wage-rate increases, 
but a decline in the proportion of women workers, 
with a corresponding increase in the percentage of 
skilled males, also helped to raise the average for all 
workers combined. 

Weekly earnings, unlike hourly earnings, have not 
yet exceeded their wartime peak, which was reached 
in March, 1945. In September they averaged $49.21 
or 3.5% below this high point, but 7.6% greater than 
in September, 1945, the first postwar month. Since 
August, 1939, just before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, weekly earnings have risen 80.3%. 

In September, 1946, real weekly earnings, or actual 
weekly earnings adjusted for changes in the consum- 
ers’ price index in terms of 1923 dollars,’ were 3% 
higher than the month before. They were, however, 


_1The Board’s index of quoted retail prices, which reflected in all 
cities the ceiling prices on meat in effect on September 16, was used 
in the computation of real earnings in September. 


Business 


Marketing Farm Products. By Geoffrey S. Shepherd 
Ames, Iowa: The Collegiate Press, Inc. $4.25. 


Necessary adjustments from wartime marketing prac- 
tices make this presentation of the agricultural mar- 
keting picture significant. The information is cur- 
rent and material from recent research projects gives 
added interest. The text is well illustrated with 
charts and tables. 

The author outlines the agricultural production 
and marketing job in the United States as a whole, 
analyzing changes both in the layout of the physi- 
cal marketing system and in the economic price- 
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0.4% less than in the previous September and 11.3% 
below the peak for the series reached in March, 1945, 
the same month in which actual weekly earnings were 
at their highest level. 

There was little change in the length of the work 
week during the four months from June through 
September of this year, the average being approxi- 
mately forty hours a week each month. Except for 
February and May, 1946, this average was lower than 
during any month since September, 1940. The first 
postwar year, that is, from September, 1945, to this 
September, saw working hours reduced 2.3 hours, or 
5.4%, while average hourly earnings were increased 
13.5%. The longest work week recorded during the 
war years was that of 46.2 hours in January, 1945. 
From that month to this September, the decline has 
amounted to 13.4%. 

Employment increased 1.5% from August to Sep- 
tember, bringing the number of employed production 
workers in the latter month higher than at any time 
since July, 1945. But while all the postwar losses 
have been recovered, the September index was still 
lower than at any time from June, 1941, through 
July, 1945. It was 20.3% below the peak which came 
in October and November, 1943, but it was 43.7% 
greater than in August, 1939. 

In each of the four months from June through Sep- 
tember, total payrolls increased over the month. 
These increases, with those of four earlier months, 
were sufficient to offset all of the losses following the 
ending of the war and raise the index in September 
above that of July, 1945. It was only 17.6% less than 
the peak of November, 1943, and was surpassed only 
during the period from October, 1942, through June, 
1945. Since August, 1939, total payrolls have been 
expanded 159.1%. 

Exizaseta P. ALLison 
Statistical Division 


Book Shelf 


determining system that regulates production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. 

Attention is given-to the farmer’s price problem, 
to the various costs of marketing each principal agri- 
cultural commodity, and to methods of reducing these 
costs. T. M. M. 


Fundamentals of Successful Manufacturing. By George 
Gaynor Hyde. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $2.50. 

A consulting engineer highlights the basic factors in 

manufacturing, illustrating his comments with thirty- 

seven short case histories. 
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Survey of Business Practices—continued 


Excerpts from Replies to 
Survey of Business Practices 


(See article on page 488) 


WAGE DEMANDS 


Automotive Equipment: “Our industry has already been 
approached with demands for increased wages.” . . . “A 
wage demand thirty days ago was promptly settled by giv- 
ing our men 6 cents per hour. There will be no further 
wage demands unless wages at — become 
higher than ours.” . . “Our contracts expire during 
March and April, 1947, and they cannot be opened for dis- 
cussion of wages except on the anniversary date. | At an- 
other plant we have a demand for a 15-cent wage increase, 
or approximately 16%. There are also demands for paid 
holidays, but we do not believe the union will insist upon 
these.” . . . “If there are general wage increases through- 
out the country, our own situation will be subject to adjust- 
ment.” . . . “Up to now, higher prices resulting from in- 
creased wages have apparently not slowed down sales, but 
eventually, when the present market is satisfied, they cer- 
tainly will.” 


Chemicals: “We have just completed negotiations grant- 
ing the second round of increases since V-J day.” . . . “We 
have just provided a wage increase of 14 cents an hour, 
with a provision for re-opening at any time after June 1, 
1947, for an additional increase to be limited to 5 cents 
an hour. There is no similar provision for wage decreases.” 

“Qur contract. expires this January, and we are quite 
certain that another demand for increased rates will come 
with the renewal date. We will have to meet their demands 
to some extent. Any reasonable demands can be absorbed 
out of profits.” 

“We expect to write a new contract which will not pro- 
vide any changes in basic wage rates, but which will con- 
tinue the cost of living bonus included in our present con- 
tract.” 

“We have just received a demand for a wage increase and 
as a result, we will no doubt have to raise prices. In the 
long run, higher prices will curtail the use of our product, 
eventually resulting in a smaller volume of sales and pro- 
duction.” 

“As a result of the operation of our remuneration plan, 
I would be surprised if we received any wage demands.” . . . 
“Our employees feel that their present scale of wages is 
reasonable, everything considered.” 


Electrical Appliances: “We have just concluded wage 
negotiations which amounted to 10 cents an hour across 
the board. This negotiation resulted from the exercise by 
the union of a wage reopening clause which could be ex- 
ercised only once during the year up to and including 
June 30, 1947.” 

“Tf a wave of demands is set in motion, as now seems 
probable because of Lewis’ current negotiations, few indus- 
tries will escape. Additional wage increases must be followed 
by increased prices, and, if the spiral continues long enough, 
a buyers’ strike will ensue and reduced employment will be 
the result.” 


“Our current agreement was made with the understand- 
ing that there should be no further wage increases until 
May 15, 1947, unless government regulations require a re- 
duction of the standard work week below 45 hours. So far, 
there is every indication that our employees will stick to 
their bargain.” 


Electrical Machinery: “Our contract runs out about May 
and has no reopening clause.” . . . “Our union will begin 
to negotiate for wage increases around December 1.” 

“We do not \have a union but we make every effort to 
keep our pay scale in line. The necessity for an increase of 
approximately 10% would not be surprising. Although 
some additional increase could be absorbed through in- 
creased efficiency, it would probably be necessary for us to 
increase prices on certain items.” 

“There are already rumblings of demands for higher base 
rates.” . . . “We do not have any margin to absorb wage 
increases.” 


Food Products: “Demands for wage increases of 15% to 
20% have already been submitted to the major units of our 
industry, and strike votes taken.” 

“We were presented with demands for increased wages 
last July and August.” 


“We increased wages, retroactive to August 1, but this 
has not prevented additional pressure. We would find it 
impractical to make further increases without compensatory 
price increases.” 


“We have just completed negotiations for this year. How- 
ever, the truck drivers and warehousemen will undoubtedly 
open their contracts early in the spring.” 

“Some weeks ago we granted a wage advance with the 
definite understanding that there would be no reopening of 
the contract until July 1.” 


Foundries: “We will be faced with new wage demands 
around the first of the year. This demand will probably be 
over 15 cents an hour. We are unable to absorb additional 
wage increases and a number of our customers are asking 
for price reductions.” 


“New wage demands received before February would not 
be justified by any improvement in business or in labor’s 
records of production.” 

“Our wage policy must take into consideration increases 
granted by Big Steel and Little Steel.” 

“There is evidence of a drive to build up as many griev- 
ances as possible, which is probably a preliminary to a 
demand for a general revision. Resistance to present price 
levels is becoming evident, and unless the country continues 
on an upward spiral, no higher prices could be charged.” 
- . . “We are not anticipating any new demands.” 


Industrial Machinery—General: “We will be confronted 
with new wage demands in February. Our best guess i3 
that they will ask for between 25 cents and 35 cents and 
will settle for between 12 cents and 18 cents.” 

“We do not know of any intention by our union to re- 
open our contract before May, and by then, presumably, 
some sort of national pattern will be formed. Our profit 
margins are not sufficient to absorb a further substantial 
wage increase without increasing prices and this may well 
limit the market for our goods.” 

“Our present contract expires in June, and can be re- 
opened only once for wage-rate negotiations.” . . . “In 
June, when our present contract expires, we will undoubt- 
edly get the same demands which develop as the CIO pattern 
at that time.” 

“If our union lives up to its agreement, we should not be 
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the subject of increased wage demands until October, 1947. 
We do not have any margin to absorb additional wage in- 
creases.” 


Industrial Machinery—Specialized: “We are presently 
bargaining with our union committee.” . . . “It is quite 
possible that union policy in this area will be to let exist- 
ing contracts run until the wage increase issue is settled 
with the large basic steel companies.” 


“Our present contract does not have a reopening clause 
but the union has indicated that it will ask for a wage 
increase prior to February. Higher prices will follow any 
wage increases.” . . . “Our union will demand about double 
what appears at the time to be attainable.” 


“Although we have just closed a contract in which we 
granted a 5-cent per hour increase, we would not be at all 
surprised if the union requested our consideration of further 
increases prior to the reopening date.” . “There is-no 
pressure at this time for new wage demands, but everyone 
has an eye on the Chrysler situation.” “We have not 
as yet been approached with new wage demands.” 

“Our union demanded a 15-cent per hour increase. Our 
profit margin is not sufficient to permit even a fairly reason- 
able settlement without a further price increase.” 


Machine Tools: “Wage demands do not follow any par- 
ticular pattern as a result, no doubt, of the vast number of 
owner-operated shops and of shops employing under 75 
employees. Also, not more than 30% of the industry is 
covered by labor contracts, although perhaps 60% of the 
employees are so covered.” 


“No further substantial wage increases can be absorbed 
by our industry.” . “The eventual outcome of the pres- 
ent coal controversy will set the pattern for possible future 
wage demands by labor throughout the country.” . . . “A 
small fraction of our employees represented by a union 
are demanding an increase of approximately 25 cents an 
hour.” . . . “Our company has already been presented with 
Tequests for wage increases.” . “We will probably have 
to make a general 10% increase before the end of the year. 
Tf our present volume of business can be sustained, we can 
probably absorb this increase.” 

“Based on hearsay, the CIO in this area anticipates estab- 
lishing a pattern in the large automobile companies and 
making the same, or slightly higher, demands on companies 
in our situation.” . . . “We will doubtlessly be forced to 
make some adjustment in February, and if this is not too 
severe, it may be absorbed without increasing prices.” 


Mining and Quarrying: “The demands being made by 
Lewis present one of the most serious matters today con- 
fronting the country. The effect of his demands could well 
be inflation.” 

“Through the medium of the government, our industry 
is being confronted with new wage demands and if past 
experience with government-negotiated wage conferences is 
any criterion, we may well expect an increase to take place 
larger than that granted to any other industry. This will 
mean higher prices, and coal i is already priced too high in 
relation to competing fuels. 

“There is no indication that we will be confronted with 
new wage demands until our contract expires the first of 
the year.” . . . “Our contracts are effective until June, 
so it is improbable that we will have any demands until 
next spring.” 


Office Equipment: “At present our union is demanding an 
increase of one cent an cee for each point rise in BLS 
cost of living figures.” . “We do not have a union but 


a general wage increase of about 15 cents an hour will 
probably be authorized within the next few weeks.” . . 
“We have already heard rumors that we are going to get de- 
mands for increased wages.’ 


“We will probably receive another demand for a general 
wage increase of around 10% in the late winter or spring. 
No further wage increases could be made now without price 
rises, but it might be possible in another six months.” . . 
“Our union contract expires next spring.” . “We will be 
forced to make any general i increases that are made by the 
steel industry. Any large i increase in the price of our prod- 
ucts would curtail buying.” 


Paper and Products: “We have completed negotiations in 
several plants, and if the pattern set by these plants is ac- 
cepted in the others, we will have about a 10% addition 
to total payrolls, as consideration also must be given to 
salary adjustments.” 


“Our company has just completed negotiations in the 
middle of a closed contract for an increase of 7 cents an 
hour. We expect further nominal demands, even though 
our contract is now closed until December 31, 1947.” 

“As a result of a cost of living’ clause, We granted a 5-cent 
per hour increase in October.” “We are being ap- 
proached at all our plants with new wage demands.” 

“We do not expect wage demands prior to thé first of the 
year, although one of our locals is already urging reopen- 
ing of our contract demanding an increase of 10 cents. At 
the current operating level we can support higher rates.” 


“We expect no wage demands until our contracts are re- 
opened in February.” . “Payment of the demands we 
expect in the near future must reflect itself directly in the 
selling price of our product or in reduced hours or both.” 

. “With the wave of price increases that have been 
sweeping the country since the release of price controls, 
it is inevitable that wage adjustments will follow.” 


Petroleum Products: “We are considering payment of a 
bonus which will take into consideration higher living 
costs.” . . . “Our industry is in the midst of wage dis- 
cussions.” . . . “We will be faced with wage-increase de- 
mands in the immediate future, and the request will likely 
be for 25 cents per hour across the board.” 


“The union takes the position that our industry is defi- 
nitely capable of paying the increases which they demand. 
Our earnings are high, primarily as a result of the fact that 
our industry is operating at a high per cent of capacity and 
not as a result of high unit profit margins.” . “If sub- 
stantial increases are granted, it is reasonable to expect 
that price increases will be required.” 

“To date, our union appears to be marking time. Since 
current net profits are at a reasonably high level, an in- 
crease of 5% to 10% could probably be absorbed.” 


Steel Producers: “Our union will demand a wage increase 
before a new contract is signed in February. If a solution 
is found by increasing wages, prices will have to be in- 
creased.” . . . “The outcome of the Krug-Lewis meeting 
will probably set the basis for requests by other organiza- 
tions. If there are wage increases next year, prices will be 
increased.” . . . “If Lewis bluffs through to further gains, 
others will try the same thing. We have been led to an- 
ticipate another strike in the fairly near future.” 


“We have concluded an agreement which may not be re- 
opened for new wage demands until March.” . . . “Our 
negotiations are conducted with a committee which is not 
connected in any way with any of the national unions, 
and during the war,. we did not lose one day due to wage 
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difficulties. We follow whatever is done by the contracts 
made by the unions with the steel industry.” 


Woolens and Worsteds: “We have just settled one con- 
tract on a 5-cent per hour increase.” . “Most contracts 
expire in January and February, and demands will be made 
before then. We expect demands for about 15 cents to 20 
cents per hour—which cannot be absorbed without loss un- 
less higher prices are obtained.” . . . “We recently con- 
cluded a new contract for a 10-cent per hour wage increase, 
with another 5 cents set aside to adjust inequalities. We 
were warned that if more than this was obtained from 
other companies in February, we would have to match their 
increases.” 


Other Textiles: “Our union has announced that they will 
demand an increase of 15 cents per hour.” - “Our branch 
has already been confronted with a demand for an in- 
crease in wages of 15 cents an hour. The industry has al- 
ready granted increases of 20 cents an hour since V-J 
day. Since further wage increases cannot be absorbed 
without price increases, which will reduce sales, we believe 
the industry will oppose the present demand.” 

“We are in the midst of negotiations at the moment, and 
the union has presented demands that would increase our 
wage cost about 25%, although the effect on take-home pay 
would be considerably less.” . . . “The Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO) have notified all their New Eng- 
land mills that they are seeking a wage increase of 15 cents 
in January. This is approximately 16% on straight-time 
earnings, and slightly over 15% on gross earnings.” 

“We estimate that demands will result in increases of 
about 10%. Any further upward swing will certainly call 
for increased prices.” 


UNION ATTITUDES 


Automotive Equipment: “Our own bargaining committee 
is looking at the present situation with considered judg- 
ment and openly realizes that wages cannot continue up. 
If wages were set by the local bargaining unit without the 
national organizer taking charge of the picture, we would 
not have serious strikes in the coming year.” 

“Every employer should carry on a program of employee 
education with respect to the fundamental facts of the 
business and their relation to basic economic principles.” 

“Tt is a question of ceasing to make it profitable for union 
leaders to hold their jobs solely through their ability to get 
more money for their members whether or not this addi- 
tional money means a net gain financially. Unquestionably 
a great deal could be done with the employees simply by 
explaining the basic economics of industry to them.” 


Chemicals: “We find union leaders reluctant to accept 
any reasoning which is opposed to increasing wages.” 

“We are including sessions in simple economics in our edu- 
cational program for supervisors and we hope they will 
pass this on to the rank and file.” 

“Tn our labor negotiations we have taken great pains to 
talk fundamental economics to our state union head and to 
our plant union committeemen and it has some influence at 
the bargaining table.” . . . “Some labor leaders and some 
workers are now beginning to understand that high prices 
will follow wage increases unless and until there is greater 
production per man hour.” 

“We are fortunate in that the executives of the union 
in our plant have an understanding of our situation. We 
have always kept our employees reasonably well informed 
about our business and the profits derived from our over- 


all operations. As one out of four of our employees is a 
stockholder, they have quite an interest in maintenance 
of our business on a profitable basis.” 


Electrical Appliances: “Many union leaders take the 
short-term point of view. We do not have any organized 
method for acquainting our employees with wages and costs 
for the simple reason that union leaders would interpret 
this as a management device to defeat their purpose.” . . . 
“Union leaders feel that they cannot hold their jobs unless 
they obtain substantial wage increases for their constitu- 
ents. Many educational campaigns have been developed 
for employees, but as long as they are dominated by union 
leaders of the type now current, I am afraid they will have 
to learn the hard way.” 

“Our union leaders realize and understand the over-all 
picture, but they prefer to have other large national unions 
set the proper pace.” 


Electrical Machinery: “Union leaders do not understand 
that higher prices necessarily follow any wage increases. 
They have in former instances advanced the argument that 
our inability to pay increases is due to poor management.” 

. . “We have made numerous attempts to teach employees 
the importance of the cost-price relationship but we do 
not believe that they fully grasp it.” . “Labor leaders 
currently do not seem to understand that we do not have 
unlimited resources.” . . . “We should talk to union lead- 
me and members at every opportunity on the basic economic 
acts.” 


Food: “We have not been too successful in our attempts 
to establish educational programs.” . “We have been 
discussing our future problems with union leaders but we 
have no real assurance of their understanding or sym- 
pathy.” “Tt is very difficult for employees faced with 
the inability to buy everything to accept such a philosophy.” 
. . . “The head of our union said that be believed by next 
July the problem would be to hold present rates rather than 
to obtain increases.” . “The leaders of the United Pack- 
ing House Workers are on record that their aim is to social- 
ize the packing industry.” 

“Labor leaders are not concerned about increased prices. 
Their chief thought is to increase the take-home pay of 
the employees they represent without giving any thought 
to the consequences of such actions.” . “Union leaders 
feel that, if other unions receive increases which will cause 
higher prices, then their members must have an increase 
to compensate for the higher prices they will pay for the 
goods produced by the unions receiving the first increase. 
Educational work must be done among the rank and file.” 


Industrial Machinery—General: “Any educational pro- 
gram undertaken by a company with its own employees 
would be challanged by the union as a self-serving educa- 
tional campaign.” . . . “Off the record many union leaders 
will agree that higher prices follow wage increases and 
might lead to reduced employment, but these leaders con- 
fess their inability to express themselves publicly for fear 
of losing their jobs to more radical leaders.” . . . “An 
effective approach to the problem of educating employees 
and the public generally would be a series of advertisements 
appearing in both magazines and newspapers.” 

“Trresponsible statements by government leaders do great 
harm. A popular speaker or writer who can discuss these 
subjects in an interesting manner and along sound lines 
would be very helpf 


Industrial Machinery—Specialized: “Before the war, let- 
ters from management and figures and charts produced by 
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them for the benefit of employees were seemingly well ac- 
cepted and understood. However, when union activities 
started, these matters were forgotten and no further attempt 
has been made.” “Union leaders understand that 
higher prices follow wage increases but the younger element 
of the employees do not care to listen to such arguments.” 
. . . “Union leaders are smart enough to understand ele- 
mentary economics but they are under pressure to show 
results or they may find themselves replaced.” 


“Requests for increased wages result from political, not 
economic, reasons. We hope to develop something along the 
lines of employee education in the near future.” ; 
“Apparently the leaders of our union accept the spiral of 
inflation as inevitable and proceed on the basis that the 
workers must live. These leaders anticipate a highly com- 
petitive market next spring and they are taking one last 
fling before such competition becomes a substantial bar to 
further wage increases.” 


Machine Tools: “In view of the origination of wage de- 
mands on a national level, any educational program to show 
union leaders and-employees the results of wage demands 
should be undertaken on a national basis.” . . . “Although 
the consequences of economically unearned wage increases 
are finally being understood by some union leaders, there 
are still too many who either do not understand them or 
ignore them.” 


“Because the skills we require are scarce at the present 
time, our union leaders propose to press for all they can get. 
I do not think there is much chance of educating them on 
the fallacy of this nor will an attempt to educate the men 
themselves do much good.” . . . “A forthright statement 
by our government of these simple basic economic facts 
could be of immense service to the nation at this time.” ... 


“Top union leaders recognize the possibilities of the cur- 
rent situation, but leaders in the lower strata and some of 
the rank and file are building pressure which the top leaders 
cannot ignore. We have attempted to keep our workers in- 
formed concerning our particular problems and economic 
philosophy through talks by our president, pamphlets and 
discussions with our supervisory force at monthly meet- 
ings. 


Mining and Quarrying: “As long as our government fos- 
ters contracts on an industry-wide or nationwide basis, 
little can be accomplished through reasoning with or educat- 
ing union leaders.” . . . “Union leaders are not much in- 
terested in the fact that unemployment is bound to follow 
wage increases. Theoretically it should be possible to edu- 
cate union leaders and employees along these lines, but 
practically I do not believe it can be done, especially under 
present conditions.” . . . “Union leaders will not acknowl- 
edge during negotiations that higher prices reduce sales 
and eventually employment.” . . . “A great many of the 
current difficulties arise from the fact that local union 
officers seem to have no real voice in policy.” 


Office Equipment: “Union leaders are beginning to under- 
stand that the only way to increase real earnings is through 
increased productivity.” . . . “The best thing to get these 
points over to the general public would be some sort of 
campaign headed by top government officials.” 

“Union leaders do not accept economic reasoning, even 
though they probably understand it. Much has been done 
along educational lines with leaders and employees, but 
it appears ineffectual.” . . . “The majority of union leaders 
place their own selfish interest above the good of their 
people. If the daily newspapers would print as news, and 
preferably on the front page, the economic facts of life, it 


would amount to more than any work which management 
can do.” 


Paper and Products: “Efforts to explain the relationship 
between wages and prices are decried as propaganda and 
make little or no impression on the wishful thinking of the 
rank and file.” . . . “Union leaders understand the eco- 
nomics of the present situation, but this has little effect on 
their thinking in a specific wage negotiation. Education on 
this point might be most effective if each employer pointed 
out the dangers in his own case.” . . “Union leaders 
understand the wage-price principle, but, having political 
jobs, are loathe to accept this reasoning because it is un- 
popular. Education at the employee level is more important 
than attempting to teach union leaders.” . . . “We gave up 
trying to teach employees economics some time ago, but 
it might be beneficial if it came from nonemployer sources.” 


“The principal trouble today is that the top union lead- 
ers are blinded by their desire to outdo each other.” . 
“A major recession in demand for our products might fur- 
nish the occasion for some more effective educational work.” 

“Both union leaders and the rank-and-file workers have 
a surprisingly clear understanding of these elementary 
economic truisms. They frequently deviate from them, and 
even deny them, in negotiations, but this is a jockeying for 
position, not at all unsimilar to some of the statements 
made by employers during negotiations.” 


Petroleum Products: “It would take general and con- 
certed action by the unions to respond to the argument of 
resultant price increases.” . . . “There is no doubt that 
union leaders understand the economics of the present 
situation, but in most cases they are leaving it to the other 
fellow to make the sacrifice.” . . . “Labor leaders affiliated 
with national or international unions have followed the 
national pattern of wage objectives. Leaders of other labor 
organizations have been more receptive to the logic of the 
economic stand taken by the company.” 


Steel Producers: “Union leaders understand the economics 
of wage increases but it is not to their interest to subscribe to 
them publicly. We are attempting to educate our employees 
through articles in our house organ on the need for in- 
creased productivity to bring about real increases in wages.” 

. . “The only means of educating leaders and employees 
is a period of deflation when the supply of labor exceeds 
the demand with resulting unemployment and where money 
cannot be spent for the luxuries enjoyed by such people 
during the war.” . . . “At our plant there is apparently a 
spirit of mutual understanding, as a result of which we have 
not lost one day of time during the war due to labor diffi- 
culties.” 


Textiles: “Union leaders are unwilling to accept the 
reasoning that continued increased wage demands mean 
higher living costs and that the ultimate result must be 
a decrease in employment.” . . . “It is difficult for intelli- 
gent labor leaders to oppose the pressures which have been 
built up. We are holding meetings with our shop commit- 
tees and other employees and informing them about the 
problems involved.” . . “Higher union leaders find it 
just as difficult to sell their ideas to the rank-and-file work- 
ers as management does and, in addition, their first thought 
is to maintain their jobs and positions.” 

“Union officials are impelled mainly by the necessity for 
obtaining as advantageous a settlement as they can arrange. 
Arguments based on the wage-price spiral must be accepted 
by the general body of workers before they can be effect- 
ive.” . . . “Educational programs would be beneficial to 
the extent that demands would become more reason- 
able.” 
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Note 


A 


Abrasives and Asbestos 
See Business Practices 
“Accelerated Depreciation—A Round Table 
Conference,” Jan 44 
Advertising Linage, Magazine 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Advertising Outlook Bright,” Jan 12 
“Advertising, Strikes Curtail,” June 215 
“Advertising, Trends in,” Aug 318 
Aircraft 
See Business Practices 
Anthracite 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Appraising the Federal Reserve Index,” June 
221 


Automotive Equipment 
See Business Practices 


B 
Bank Debits 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Bank Executives, Compensation of,” July 255 
Barnes, R. Bowling, “Industrial Research,” 
July 261 
Bituminous Coal 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Blough, Roy 
“Accelerated Depreciation,” Jan 47 
Boots and Shoes 
Production of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
‘Brewers’ Working Capital, Sources,” Feb 75 
“Budget Picture, The Over-all,” Dec 471 
“Building Materials,” Aug 300 
“Business Book Shelf,” Feb 92; Mar 125; May 
202; July 251; Aug 330; Nov 455; Dec 487 
“Business Cycle, The Stock Market and the,” 
Oct 397 
“Business Indicators, Selected,” Jan 21; Feb 67; 
Mar 108; Apr 141; May 185; June 219; 
July 269; Aug 315; Sept 870; Oct 414; Nov 
461; Dec 483 
Business Practices 
Monthly Survey Executives’ Opinions, Jan. 1; 
Feb 69; Mar 109; Apr 148; May 187; June 
221; July 252; Aug 318; Sept 394; Oct 415; 
Nov 456; Dec 488. Includes reports from 
following industries: Abrasives and Asbes- 
tos, Aircraft, Se tiers Automotive Equip- 
ment, Cement, Electrical Equipment, Food, 
Foundries, Hardware, Industrial Machin- 
ery, Iron and Steel Products, MachineTools, 
Nonferrous Metals, Office Equipment, 
Paper, Petroleum and Products, Railroad 
ase Rubber, Steel and Products, 
Textiles 


Business Practices—Continued 


on Cost-Price Squeeze, Oct 415 
on Escalator Clauses Used in Contracts, 
Feb 69 
on Industry Weighs New Wage-Price Policy, 
Apr 143 
on Inventories Unbalanced by Shortages, 
Nov 456 
on Management-Stockholder Relations, Mar 
109 
on Nonfinancial Incentives for Employees, 
May 187 
on Orders Accumulate as Production Lags, 
June 209 
on Production Trends and Plant Expansion 
Plans, Jan 1 
on Productivity: Conflicting Story, Sept 374 
on The Fight for Higher Wages, Dec 488 
on Trends in Advertising, Aug 318 
on Sales Forces Readied for Buyers’ Market, 
July 252 
“Business, The Threat of Big,” Nov 431 
Business Trends 
Monthly Survey, Jan 18; Feb 57; Mar 93; 
Apr 129; May 173; June 209; July 241 
“Buyer’s Market, Sales Forces Readied for,” 
July 252 
“Buyers’ Strike in 1920 ?, Was There a,” July 245 


Cc 


“Canada and Sweden Upvalue Their Curren- 
cies,” Aug 321 
“Capital Investment in Manufacturing,” Mar 
112 
Carloadings 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Carloads, Truckloads and,” Jan 23 
“Car Production Retarded,” Feb 63 
“Carry-backs and Carry-overs,” Jan 38 
Cement Production 
See Business Practices 
“Changes in Civilian Population,” Mar 121 
“Changes in Postwar Lighting,” May 184 
Charitable Donations, Jan 11 
Chemicals 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Chronicle of Business,” Jan 22; Feb 68; Mar 
107; Apr 142; May 186; June 220; July 270; 
Aug 316;-Sept 369; Oct 413 
Cigarettes 
Consumption of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Cigarette Makers Seek Price Rise,’ Apr 140 


Anthracite 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
Bituminous 

See Business Indicators, Selected 


: References are to month of issue and to page 


“Coal Stock-piled for Strike,” Apr 183 
Commodity Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Compensation of Bank Executives,” July 255 
“Concentration and Integration, Trends in,” 
Nov 4381 
Construction 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Construction Progress, Factors Retarding,” 
Mar 98 
“Consumer Durable Goods,” Aug 307 
“Contracts, Escalator Clauses Used in,” Feb 69 
“Controls, Unliquidated War,” Aug 288 
Copper 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Copper Output Critically Short,” June 212 
Corporate Bond Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Corporate Profits, Stock Prices and,” Oct 408 
Cost of Living 
in November, 1945, Feb 82; in December, 
1945, Mar 106; in March, June 239; in June, 
Aug 324; in September, Nov 465 
“Cost of Living, Interest Rates and the,” 
Jan 35 
“Cost of Strikes, The,” June 209 
“Cost-Price Squeeze,” Oct 415 
Cotton 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Cotton Goods Output, Prices Affect,” May 181 


D 


‘Deflationary Influence of Surplus War Goods,” 

Sept 360 
Department Store Sales : 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
‘Depreciation, Accelerated,” Jan 44 
“Disposal of Overseas Surpluses,” Apr 155 
Distribution and Trade 

See Business Indicators, Selected 
Durable Goods 

Index of Production 

See Business Indicators, Selected 


E 

Earnings 
Weekly spendable, Sept 346-49 

“Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing,” Jan 
$4; Feb 81; Apr 167; May 200; June 238; 
July 277; Aug 325; Sept 372; Oct 420; Nov 466 
Dec 492 

Electrical Equipment 
See Business Practices 

“Electrical Goods Disturbing, Shortages of,” 
Apr 1384 
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Electric Power Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Employment of Women, Wartime,” Jan 30 
erent Situation, Veterans and the,” 
el 


“Employment Trends,” Jan $0; Mar 120; Apr 
166; May 201; June 217; July 284; Aug 317; 
Sept 366 

Engineering Awards, Heavy 
See Business Indicators, Selected 

“Escalator Clauses Used in Contracts,” Feb 69 

“Expenditures, Military,” Dec 475 

oa Controls,” Mar 119 

“Exports Drop Despite Lar, i is 
aps p Desp ger Food Shipments, 

“Exports of Food Increasing, Net,” Apr 136 

“Eyes on Price Control,” July 241 


F 


“Factors Retarding Construction Progress,” 
Mar 98 
“Farm Machinery,” Aug. 305 
Farm Products 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Federal Budget, 1947,” Feb 79 
“Federal Budget, Shrinking Our,” Dec 471 
“Federal Debt, The,”’ Dec 480 
Federal Finances 
Budget, Dec 471 
Debt, Sept 353; Dec 480 
Discretionary Outlays, Dec 477 
Fixed Commitments, Dec 472 
Military Expenditures, Dec 475 
Public Works Planning, Apr 157 
Revenues and Expenditures, Feb 80; Sept 353 
Sales Series E Bonds, Sept 356 
“Federal Reserve Index, Appraising the,” 
June 221 
“Fertilizer Supplies Stringent in 1946,” Mar 100 
“Fifty Largest Manufacturers, The,” May 194 
“Fight for Higher Wages, The,” Dec 488 
oo" and Economists Say, What the,” Aug 
Financial Indicators 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Food 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
See also Business Practices 
“Food Famine and Us,” July 272 
“Food Increasing, Net Exports of,” Apr 136 
“Food Prices,’ Aug 303 
“Food Shipments, Exports Drop Despite,” 
July 276 
“Food Supply, Problems of World,” Mar 96 
“Forecast of 1947,” Nov 462 
“Foreign Commodity and Security Prices,” 
Oct 408 
“Foreign Trade, Tax Inducements for,” Apr 160 
“Foundries Hit by Labor Shortage,” Mar 104 
Foundries Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Fuel Oil Supply Still Low,” Feb 62 
oa Industry, Outlook Promising for,” 
eb 62 


G 
Glass Containers 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


‘Government Budgets, Public Works Planning 
in,” Apr 157 

Grocery Chain Store Sales 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Grocery Stores 
Sales, Nov 451 
“Growth Patterns in Industry” 
II. Mar 116 
Ill. May 190 
IV. Dec 485 


Hardware Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Hedging Against Inflation,” Apr 146 
“High Output Fails to Meet Demand,” May 173 
“Hochwalt, Carroll A., “Industrial Research,” 
July 264 
“Housing Problem Serious,” Jan 8 


I 


“Incentives for Employees, Nonfinancial,” May 
187 
Industrial Activity 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Industrial Machinery Industry 
See Business Practices 
Industrial Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Industrial Research—A Round Table Discus- 
sion,” July 258 
“Industry Sets Fast Peacetime Pace,” Apr 129 
“Industry Weighs New Wage-Price Policy,” 
Apr 143 
“Inflationary Threat, The Mounting,” Aug 291 
“Inflation, Hedging Against,” Apr 146 
“Integration and Bigness,”’ Nov 435 
“Integration, Trends in Concentration and,” 
Noy 431 
“Interest Rates and the Cost of Living,” Jan 35 
Inventories, Jan 32; Feb 60; Mar 102; Apr 139; 
June 214; July 274; Sept 371; Oct 419; 
Nov 456 
“Tnventories Mount, Manufacturers,” June 214 
“Tnventories Reflect Reconversion,” Jan 32 
“Inventories Unbalanced by Shortages,” Nov 
456 
“Inventory Changes Small, Year-end,” Mar 102 
“Inventory Decline Halted,” Feb 60 
Tron and Steel Products Industry 
See Business Practices 
Tron, Pig 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


J 
“July, What Happened in,” Aug 296 


K 


Keyes, Donald Babcock, “Industrial Research,” 
July 258 


L 


“Labor Costs, Wages and Unit,” Sept 344 
Lead 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Lead Demand Outruns Supply,” Jan 24 
“Lighting, Changes in Postwar,” May 184 
“Linking Price Control to 1941 Output,” May 
196 
“Liquid Assets: Who Owns Them ?”, July 248 
Lumber 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


M 
Machine Tools : 
See Business Indicators, Selected; Business 
Practices 


“Machine Tools,” Aug 309 


Machinery 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
MacMullin, Robert B., “Industrial Research,” 
July 259 
Magazine Advertising Linage 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Magnesium Prospects on Trial,” July 275 
“‘Management-Stockholder Relations,” Mar 109 
Manufactured Products 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
‘Manufacturers’ Inventories Mount,” June 214 
Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inven- 
tories, Jan 32; Feb 60; Mar 102; Apr 139; 
June 214; July 274; Aug 808; Sept 371; Oct 
419; Nov 456 
“Manufacturers, The Fifty Largest,” May 194 
Manufacturing 
Index of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Manufacturing, Capital Investment in,” Mar 
112 
“Market’s Rise and Fall, The,” Oct 395 
Marriage Licenses, Jan 13 
“Meat Supply Easier, Current,” Feb 59 
“Men’s Wear Planned, More,” June 216 
“Metal Prices,” Aug 310 
“Metal Prices Questioned, Nonferrous,” Feb 65 
Minin, 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Money Supply and Its Purchasing Power, Our 
Swollen,” Sept 352 
“More Men’s Wear Planned,” June 216 
“Movie Attendance Continues High,” Feb 64 


N 


“Net Exports of Food Increasing,” Apr 136 
Newsprint 
North American 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Nondurable Goods 
Index of Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Nonferrous Metals Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Nonferrous Metal Prices Questioned,” Feb 65 
“Nonfinancial Incentives for Employees,” May 
187 
Norton, Paul T. 
“Accelerated Depreciation,” Jan 44 
“Notes on New Products,” May 202; June 218; 


Oct 422. ies 
“Now Everybody Gives,” Jan 11 
O 
Office Equipment 


See Business Practices 

“Office Machines,” Aug 311 

“Qils and Fats in Short Supply,” Apr 136 

“One Year After—Prosperity, Anomaly, Uncer- 

- tainty,” Aug 285 

“OPA’S New Techniques,” Sept 362 

“Orders Accumulate as Production Lags,” June 
209 

“Orders Rise as Shipments Fall,” Apr 139 a 

“Outlook Promising for Furniture Industry, 
Feb 62 a8%: 

“Output Fails to Meet Demand, High, May 173 


Vs 
Paper 
Industry 
See Business Practices 
Production 


See Business Indicators, Selected 
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“Paper and Pulp,” Aug 312 
“Paper and Pulp, Profits and Integration in,” 
Nov 454 
Paperboard 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Penalty for Improper Retention of Earnings,”’ 
Feb 84 
“Pending Legislation for Veterans,” Mar 115 
Petroleum 
and Products 
See Business Practices 
Crude Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Plant Expansion Plans, Production Trends 
and,” Jan1l , 
“Plant Location, Railroads Aid in,” Apr 153 
“Postwar Shipping Prospects,” May 182 
“Price Control, Eyes on,” July 241 
aes Control to 1941 Output, Linking,” May 
Price Increases Granted by OPA to Manufac- 
turers, September, 1945 through June, 1946, 
Aug 336 
“Price Squeeze, Cost-,” Oct 415 
“Price Uncertainties Underlie Industrial Lag,” 
Mar 93 
Prices 
Retail food, New York City, Aug 298 
“Prices Affect Cotton Goods Output,” May 181 
Prices, Retail ; 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Problems of World Food Supply,” Mar 96 
“Production Lags, Orders Accumulate as,” 
June 209 
‘Production Trends 
Plans,” Jan 1 
“Productivity: Conflicting Story,” Sept 374 
“Profits and Integration in Paper and Pulp,” 
Nov 454 
“Profits and the Wage-Cost Spiral, Lower,” 
Sept 350 
Profits before Taxes 
Manufacturers ranked by ratio to net sales, 
Sept 363-5 
“Profits in War and Peace,” Apr 150 
“Prosperity, Anomaly, Uncertainty, One Year 
After—”’, Aug 285 


“Public Works Planning in Government Budg- 
ets,” Apr 157 


and Plant Expansion 


R 


Railroad Equipment Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Railroads Aid in Plant Location,” Apr 153 
“Railroad Purchases,” Aug 309 
Railroads 
Security Prices and Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Raw Materials 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Rayon Yarn 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Real Estate Transactions, Tax Consequences 
of,” Sept 378 —_—- 
“Reconversion in Reverse,” Feb 57 
“Reconversion, Inventories Reflect,” Jan 32 
“Recovery, Strikes Retard,” Jan 18 
Regional Business Indicators: “4 War Produc- 
tion Centers; Marriage Licenses Issued,” 
Jan 18 
“Renegotiation, Tax Court Rules on,” Nov 459 


“Retail Food Distribution, Integration in,” 
Nov 450 
Retail Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Retail Sales Continue Climb,” July 271 
Retail Trade 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Rodgers, Raymond 
“The Wage-Price Problem,” Sept 341 
“The September Story of Business,” Oct 393 
“The October Story of Business,” Nov 429 
“The Story of Business,” Dec 469 
Rubber Industry 
See Business Practices 
“Rubber Tire Production Increases,” June 218 
Rural Retail Trade 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Ss 
Sales 
Department Store 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Grocery Chain Store Sales 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Variety Store 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Sales Forces Readied for Buyer’s Market,” 
July 252 
Schairer, Otto S., “Industrial Research,” July 
258 
“Section 722 Case, Taxpayer Wins First,” Sept 
367 
Securities 
See Busmess Indicators, Selected 
“Security Transactions, Tax Implications of,” 
June 226 
Semimanufactured Articles 
Prices of 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Shipments Continue Rise,” July 274 
“Shipments Fall, Orders Rise as,” Apr 139 
“Shipping Prospects, Postwar,” May 182 
Shoe Production, Apr 130 
See also Business Indicators, Selected 
“Shoes and Leather,” Aug 306 
“Shortages, Inventories Unbalanced by,” Nov 
456 
“Shortages of Electrical Goods Disturbing,” 
Apr 134 
“Shrinking Our Federal Budget,” Dec 471 
“Slum Clearance Controversy Outcome, Wash- 
ington,” Oct 412 


~ “Sources of Brewers’ Working Capital,” Feb 75 


Steel and Products Industry 
See Business Practices 
Steel Production 
See Business Practices; Business Indicators, 
Selected 
“Steel Production Dwindles,” May 178 
“Stockholder Relations, Management-,” Mar 
109 
“Stock Market—Prophet or Historian, The,” 
Oct 395 
Stock Prices 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
Ratio to earnings, selected companies, Oct 401 
“Stock Prices and Corporate Profits,” Oct 403 
“Strikes Curtail Advertising,” June 215 
“Strikes Retard Recovery,” Jan 18 
“Strikes, The Cost of,” June 209 
Subsidies 
Price-control payment, Aug 299 
“Surpluses, Disposal of Overseas,” Apr 155 
“Surplus War Goods, Deflationary Influence of,” 
Sept 360 
“Sweden Upvalue Their Currencies, Canada 
and,” Aug 321 


aT; 


“Tax Briefs,” Jan 27; Mar 122; Apr 171; May 
198; June 237; July 282; Aug 322; Sept 385 

“Tax Calendar, Federal,” Jan 7; Feb 83; Mar 
125; Apr 172; May 199; June 236; July 283; 
Aug 323; Sept 373 

“Tax Court Rules on Renegotiation,” Nov 459 

“Tax Consequences of Real Estate Transac- 
tions,” Sept 378 

“Tax Inducements for Foreign Trade,” Apr 160 

“Tax Implications of Security Transactions,” 
June 226 

“Taxes and Concentration,”’ Nov 444 

“Taxes, Trends in Estate,” Jan 36 

“Taxpayer Wins First Section-722 Case,” Sept 
367 

Textile Industry 
See Business Practices 

“Textiles,” Aug 313 

“Tin Plate in Tight Supply,” May 179 

Trade, Retail 
See Business Indicators, Selected 

Transportation Equipment 
Production 

See Business Indicators, Selected 

“Trends in Advertising,” Aug 318 

“Trends in Concentration and Integration,” 
Nov 431 

“Trends in Estate Taxes,” Jan 36 

“Truckloads and Carloads,” Jan 23 


U 
Utilities 
Security Prices and Yields 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


Vv 
Variety Store Sales 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Veterans and the Employment Situation,” 
Feb 77 
“Veterans, Pending Legislation for,” Mar 115 


Ww 
“‘Wage-Cost Spiral, Lower Profits and the,” 
Sept 350 
“‘Wage-Cost-Price Dilemna, The,” Sept 343 
Wage Increases 
September 1, 1945 to June 3, 1946, Aug 381 
“Wage Increases, The Threat of New,” Sept 343 
“Wage-Price Policy, Industry Weighs New,” 
Apr 148 
“Wage Price Problem, The,” Sept 341 
“Wage-Price Relationships, Case Studies in,” 
Sept 356 
“Wages, The Fight for Higher,” Dec 488 
“Wages and Unit Labor Costs,” Sept 344 
“War and Postwar Developments,” Nov 439 
War Costs 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
War Production Centers 
See Regional Business Indicators 
“Wartime Employment of Women,” Jan 30 
“Washington Slum Clearance Controversy Out- 
come,” Oct 412 
“Was There a Buyers’ Strike in 1920 ?”’, July 245 
“Whiskey Supplies to Remain Low,” Mar 105 
“Women, Wartime Employment of,” Jan 30 
Wool 
Consumption 
See Business Indicators, Selected 
“Wool Industry Faces Difficulties,” Jan 26 


yi 
“Year-end Inventory Changes Small,” Mar 102 


Z 
Zine 
Production 
See Business Indicators, Selected 


